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BUILDING A HIGHWAY THE AIRPORT 


COME TO LIFE 


These six new classroom motion pictures join more than 500 other 
EBFilms in bringing the world ... and a world of learning . . . to America’s 
classrooms. 


Geography, social studies, economics, history, language arts, elemen- 
tary science ... these are some of the subject-areas explored in these new 
EBFilm releases. They are an example of the tremendous depth and breadth 
of EBFilms. 

Good teachers know they can do a better job with EBFilms. Pro- 
duced by educators who know teaching problems, and designed for precise 
integration into school programs, EBFilms provide teachers with a vital 
classroom tool. 

It’s no wonder that more than 70% of all classroom motion pictures 
are EBFilms. 

To add these six new EBFilms to your library, write EBF for preview 
prints or apply to your nearest film rental library. 
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TEAR OUT COUPON AND MAIL “Vv 


Letters 
TO THE EDITOR 


From Our 
Middle East Correspondent 


oROR the past four weeks I’ve been on 

location with Palestine Films in a collec- 
tive settlement where they are shooting on 
their most recent picture planned for release 
during this coming Spring. I met Krumgold 
in Tel Aviv. . . . In addition to material on 
films I’ve naturally taken a lot of notes on 
things in general over here: the unprecedent- 
ed waves of immigration now in progress and 
their effect on the economy of the country; 
what it’s like to board a bus and hear 10 
or maybe more different languages spoken; 
kibbutz cooperative (colony) life; the rising 
tide of industry; socialism and capitalism 
sleeping in the same bed in a unique type of 
arrangement; Arabs who stayed in Israel in- 
stead ‘of abandoning their adopted country, 
and how they feel about things; the read- 
justment of the thousands with concentration 
camp tattooed numbers on their arms; a kib- 
butz funeral and its quiet distinction from 
anything I have ever seen. I have also inter- 
esting material to send you on film use in 
the army, and projected plans to produce: I 
went to Tel Aviv to talk with the Army Film 
Distribution section. 

“Because of the frozen exchange here and 
the extreme difficulties in seeuring import 
licenses, purchases from the U. S. are mo- 
mentarily out of the question but many of 
the people I’ve talked with would like as 
much news as possible of new equipment. I 
think in time things will loosen up and they'll 
be able to do more than the wishful thinking 
about American films and equipment they 
are doing now.” 

(ED. NOTE: The Israeli Government has 
authorized the unrestricted importation of 
American motion pictures until June 30, ac- 
cording to a cablegram received Feb. 2 by 
John G. McCarthy, managing director of the 
International Division of the Motion Picture 
Association of America. The cable added that 
negotiations will be reopened at that time.) 


MOVED 


Association Films—the New York Film 
Library section—to 35 W. 45th St., N. Y. 19; 
JUdson 2-3020. Executive offices remain at 
347 Madison Ave., N. Y. 17. 

United World Films Inc. home office to 
1445 Park Ave., N. Y. 29 (from 445 Park, 

SoundScriber (Collister & Niles, Inc., met- 
ropolitan N. Y. distributor) to 265 Madison 
Ave., N. Y. 16; MU 5-9850. 

Film Counselors, concurrent with its sec- 
ond anniversary; into larger quarters at the 
same address, 2 W. 45th St., N. Y. 19. 

Natco, projector manufacturers and dis- 
tributors, 4401 W. North Ave., Chicago 39. 

Correction: Visual Education Inc. has 
closed not moved its Fort Worth office; now 
operates out of the Dallas office at 2010 N. 
Field St. to serve that area. The Fort Worth 
address given in the January issue—403 W. 
Magnolia—is that of Miller’s Visual Aids, 
owned by a former VEI employee, I. L. Miller. 


AM WITH YOU! 


The Epic Victory of 
a Brave Man’s Faith! 


Ws a courageous man, sincerely at- 
tempting to follow God’s will, ‘finds that 
his path leads to personal tragedy, what can 
he believe? I AM WITH YOU gives an 
answer of startling clarity. Filmed against 
gorgeous scenic backgrounds, this thoroughly 
professional new feature with authentic and 
exciting scenes of African life today and a 
top-flight cast, provides fascinating enter- 
tainment as well as high inspiration! 


Especially recommended for the 
pre-Easter season! 
16 mm., 75 min., rental $16.00 per day 
If your local film library cannot supply, write to 
RELIGIOUS FILM ASSOCIATION 
45 Astor Place New York 3, N. Y. 


OPPORTUNITY 


for an experienced, all-around 


FILM MAKER 


University production department has an 
opening for person with background as film 
writer, director, cameraman, editor. Salary 
will depend on training and experience. 
Appointee may take 12 to 15 semester 
hours of college work each year toward a 
Bachelor’s or Master’s Degree while em- 
ployed on a full-time basis. Write, statin 
to Director, Audio-Visua 
ae Indiana University, Bloomington, 
ndiana. 


STEPS of the 
BALLET 


A brilliant new instructional film showing 
how the arts of music, dance, and paint- 
ing are combined in the creation of a 
ballet. With Robert Helpmann, Gerd 
Larsen, Alexander Grant, corps de bal- 
let, and the London Philharmonic Or- 
chestra. Running time, 25 minutes. 


Sale: $76 - Rental: $7.50 
Trade Inquiries invited 


D.D.LIVINGSTON 


Films of the Arts and Sciences 
39 East 35th St., New York 16 


Please remember to say you saw it in FILM NEWS 3 
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CORONET TAKES OVER IDEAL CLASSIFIED 


$50,000 Deal Surprises Industry 


N a transaction just completed, news of 
which has come as a surprise to the 16mm 
world, Esquire Inc. has acquired a 62-per- 
cent interest in Ideal Pictures Corporation. 
The announcement emanates from David 
Smart, chairman of the board of the com- 
pany, publisher of several national magazines, 
and producer of Coronet Instructional Films. 
The amount involved is rumored to be $50,- 
000. 

Mr. Smart’s interest in distribution is in 
keeping with his production pace. Even so, 
this development was unexpected by the trade, 
including such companies as March of Time 
Forum Edition, Young America Films Inc., 
Knowledge Builders, Vocational Guidance 
Films, and several others which, in September 
and October, 1948, entered into “The Ideal 
Plan” and equipped its entire chain of 17- 
U. S. branches, one Hawaiian, in Hawaii with a 
stock of prints for increased rental service of 
the .educational market. Approached by Fim 
News for comment, several of these com- 
panies had not yet heard the significant news. 
The others had not yet digested it. What dis- 
position would be made of this product, there- 
fore, they were unprepared to say. 

According to Mr. Smart: active management 
of Ideal Pictures will be in the hands of 
Paul R. Foght, former educational director, 


Imaginative photography captures perfectly the h 


3 16mm SPINE-TINGLERS in a uniquely 
ner. The subtle artistry of Director William Cameron 


Menzies adds new dimensions to awe and wonderment. 
POE... FOR THE FIRST TIME in 16mm 
THE TELL-TALE HEART by Edgar Allan Poe with Richard Hart 
The eerie classic by the father of the mystery story gid interpreted ond brilliantly acted. 


and initiator of Ideal’s educational films 
rental service. Mr. Ellsworth C. Dent, Coronet 
Films’ director of distribution, “will lend 
Ideal the benefit of his extensive experience.” 
No other major changes in headquarters or 
field personnel are contemplated. 

“Principal purpose under the new manage- 
ment will be to co-ordinate the activities of 
the 18-branch offices and expand their opera- 
tions along constructive growing lines to 
promote and stabilize film distribution among 
all types of film users in the wide area served 
by Ideal.” Plans for effecting this purpose 
will no doubt take into consideration the fact 
that, while many of Ideal’s offices are wholly 
owned and controlled, others (notably Colo- 
rado, Denver, Kansas City) are on a partner- 
ship basis. 

Miss Marion Harvey, chairman of the board 
of directors of Ideal Pictures, in confirming 
to her associates the sale of her interests and 
those of vice-president S. J. Sperberg, stated 
that “the introduction of the resources of 
Esquire, Inc. will permit Ideal Films to main- 
tain its preeminent position as the world’s 
largest and best film library, the objective 
of the late Mr. Bertram Willoughby, founder 
of Ideal and respected pioneer in the indus- 
try.” Both Miss Harvey and Mr. Sperberg 
will continue to be actively associated. 
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STRANGE! 
DIFFERENT! 


different man- 


2 reels, running time 17 minutes 


2 reels, running time 16 minutes 


ing. You are among the suspects. 
2 reels, running time 21 minutes 
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COLLINS ... FOR THE FIRST TIME in 16mm 
A TERRIBLY STRANGE BED by Willkie Collins 
with Richard Greene and Roman Bohnen 


The hypnotic spell of Collins’ Victorion hoir-raiser about a st 
bed is brought to the screen with all its original potency. 


MARIONETTE MYSTERY with Regis Toomey 
A new approach to the mystery droma. Done in miniature, with you, the audience, porticipat- 


POST PICTURES CORP. 


of this fascinating drama. 
Price: $50.00 


_ Price: $50.00 


Price: $60.00 


115 W. 45th St., New York 19,N_Y. 


Rates: 10c per word, minimum 10 words. Six 


insertions of same copy, 10% discount. Twelve 
insertions, 20% discount. 


FILMS FOR RENT OR SALE 


white _ leader. thousand feet. 
13 37th Street, New York 

16, N. 

FILM PROGRAM SERVICES, 1173 Avenue of 
the Americas, New York 19, New York, recom- 
mends and obtains public affairs and cultural films 
from all sources. 


EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


VICTOR MODEL 60 projector—New condition, 
$426. Four Victor Unit J2 Dats) Spe 
ers 12%, —— new, $80.50. Victor Unt ji 
Speaker’ 1 practically new, $46.00. Victor 16mm 
arc projector, with ai separate 
power rewind, practicall y new, $1106 Ampro Pre. 
mier 20, 16mm projector with speaker extension 
and extra 2” lens, practically new, $470. Bell and 
Howell Filmosound projector, with speaker — 
sion and extra 2” lens, cordomatic rewind, 
condition, $450. Taylor Films, 1009 Daketa = 
S., Huron, South Dakota. 


LABORATORY SERVICES 


TWO ENLARGEMENTS and from your 
movie film. Send frames and $1.00. Curio-photo, 
1187 Jerome Ave., N. Y. 52. 


Smart - Coronet = (Concl.) 


Although Mr. Smart stressed the continu- 
ance of Ideal’s “major emphasis on the dis- 
tribution of nontheatrical films of all types,” 
including “service to roadshow operators, 
churches, schools, clubs, industrial organiza- 
tions, television stations and individual film 
users,” he also said that his production set- 
up “may double this year its present produc- 
tion of educational films for schools and 
churches.” 


200 At Annual Workshop 


ORE than 200 people from the United 
States and Canada attended the recent 
four-day workshop held by The Calvin Co. of 
Kansas City. Interest shown by educational 
and religious institutions in developing their 
own producing organizations was significant. 
Among 26-colleges and universities repre- 
sented were those of Indiana, Minnesota, Ne- 
braska, Oklahoma and Southern California 
which, in particular, have made great strides 
this past year in motion picture production 
activities. Eight major religious denominations 
were also represented, and such industrial 
organizations as Goodyear, Goodrich, Cater- 
pillar Tractor, Monsanto, Standard Oil, Gen- 
eral Mills, Illinois Central Railroad, Seiber- 
ling Rubber. 


FIVE YEARS TO MAKE 


Prize-winner, International Film Festival 
Venice) 


Birth of A Volcano ~ 


Write for preview: 


STERLING FILMS Inc. 
61 West 56th Street, New York City 19 
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ANY words have been written about the 
opportunity in 16mm but here I frankly 
hope to draw upon the imagination, to gaze 
into a crystal ball, to dream up things that 
have not been written about, as potential op- 
portunities for those who would step off into 
space. 
Naturally, since there are many such op- 


portunities, it is necessary to confine this. 


piece to one particular idea and submit that 
if this pleases the fancy of those who read 
it, if it tickles the imagination or arouses 
ambition to do something new, then there will 
be more, in another installment. 

This is, in fact, an old story, out of the 
bottom of the trunk where so many good 
ideas may be found if you look again and 
decide that maybe now’s the time. This idea is 
not less than ten years old, and perhaps it 


is older than the bulk of 16mm progress. It 


has great possibilities. 

For years and years the E. I. DuPont de 
Nemours Company of Wilmington, Del. has 
been producing a radio series, CAVALCADE OF 
America, over the N. B. C. network, through 
the advertising agency of Batton, Barton, 
Durstine and Osborn. (Mr. Bruce Barton, 
when he reads this, will say: “For heaven’s 
sake, is that guy back again with that same 
idea?”—We’ve been badgering every initial in 
B. B. D. & O. to do this thing.) 

Through the years the DuPont Company 
and this advertising agency have acquired a 
stockpile of what is, literally, the greatest 
accumulation of script material for 16mm film 
production to be found in this or any other 
country. Better than 400-scripts, designed for 
30-minute radio programs, are waiting eagerly 
and impatiently to be produced visually. Two 
books of these scripts were published some 
years ago and there are hundreds in the files. 
... There are also some DuPont Awards for 
the best radio program talent of the year. 


Opportunity in 16mm 


by Walter Brooks 


ror YEARS 
IN FILM BUSINESS 


My first experience with non-theatrical 
films came after | had been five years 
employed in such theatres as the AmusU, 
the Happy Hour, the Pastime, in Can- 
ton, Pennsylvania. But along in 1913, or 
thereabouts, | discovered a portable 
projector called the 
| wonder how many remember it? There 
never was a better portable machine 
than this miniature 35-millimeter pro- 
jector. It was about the size of a sewing 
machine, in a wooden case weighing 
perhaps 40 pounds and with a perfect 
arc lamp. And a most ingenious inter- 
mittent movement, which, to this day, | 
still believe to be most practical. 
—wW. B. 


It seems to me that a better purpose would 
be served if the DuPonts would offer both the 
scripts and the incentive, for creation of 
16mm films from and of the CAvALCADE OF 
AMERICA. 

Suppose that the Company, with its wealth 
of material and materiel, were to offer a 
$10,000 prize to the independent producer 
who would create the best 16mm version of 
CAVALCADE OF AMERICA from one of their 
script suggestions. 

The DuPont Company would thus encourage 
an indefinite number of producers to compete 
for this Award. Presumably, a dozen different 
films would be produced each year, all going 
into the 16mm library field as subjects on our 
American way of life. The DuPont Company 
manufactures both negative and positive raw 
stock and it is to their interest to encourage 
production and distribution in this field. At 
the same time CavaLcape oF AMERICA would 


get a new lease of life, with proper production 
and sponsorship. 

Commercial sources, affiliated with and 
friendly to DuPont could enter such an award 
contest as contenders. General Motors might 
try for it, or Republic Steel, the Studebaker 
Company, or others well able and equipped 
to enter the lists. Even to the DuPonts a 
$10,000 prize is not hay; but it could be pre- 
sented with flourishes and trumpets, and pub- 
licity would flow that no longer accrues to 
the radio program. 

Examination of the available script ma- 
terial is something we suggest to the editor 
of Firm News and to those who would com- 
pete. We recall a very fine presentation of 
“The Life of Mr. Peanut” (Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 
papers please copy) which was made to order 
for 16mm production; and there have been 
many more, beyond counting and remember- 
ing, over the years. 

Nowadays, good 16mm two-reelers can be 
sold in volume to educational film libraries. 
I predict upwards of 500-copies in distribution 
on a self-liquidating basis. Prints would be 
sold at reasonable prices, making that part of 
the transaction both cost-free to the source 
and beyond question as to the quality of dis- 
tribution obtained. 

There are so many subjects in the CAvAaL- 
CADE OF AMERICA lists that would make age- 
less motion pictures for school distribution. 
Such a series would be the first ever to 
match the ancient record of the Yale Uni- 
versity series of silent days. .. . The Ameri- 
can Legion once talked of a $20-million fund 
to create films of Americanization. This or- 
ganization could do no better than to look 
into this crystal ball. . . . My good friend 
Messmore Kendall of the Capitol Theatre, on 
Broadway, is among those whg know of the 
potential values in this idea... . 

Take it from here, all good men and true! 


Paramount 16mm to G.F.C. 


PARAMOUNT Pictures has concluded an 
agreement with General Films of Canada 
for 16mm distribution there. 


Inasmuch as Canada is regarded as part of 
the U. S. market for distribution purposes 
the agreement might be viewed as a trial re- 
entry by Paramount into the 16mm domestic 
field. Certain of the company’s executives 
feel the added revenue would be welcome, in 
view of diminishing returns from abroad, but 
have not been able as yet to convince Mr. 
Balaban. Departure of Charles Reagan and 
his replacement by Al Schwalberg will prob- 
a complicate and delay the decision fur- 

r. 
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B.1.S. Has Successful Year 


YEAR ago British Information Services 

had nine libraries throughout the country, 
provided all with prints free of charge. Dur- 
ing 1947-48—and for 1949 twelve U. S. 16mm 
commercial film libraries have agreed to pur- 
chase at least one print of every film released 
by B. I. S. According to its recent official 


Paramount has had no 16mm distribution 
in either Canada or the United States since 
July 1946. Present 16mm domiestic activities 
have been confined to direct negotiations with 
such national organizations as the American 
Red Cross, and to such government agencies 
as the Veterans’ Administration. 


report, from which these figures are gleaned, 
the development “indicates that the com- 
mercial dealers are better able to work with 
B. I. S. now that rental prices on its films 
have been increased to regular commercial 
rates.” 

Within the past three years B. I. S. has 
placed 4307 prints (10,029 reels) in distribu- 
tion through its own libraries, in addition 
to 8731 prints (18,441 reels) sold at com- 
mercial rates to commercial and educational 
libraries throughout the U. S. It is estimated 
that B. I. S. films have reached an audience 
of 15-million persons per year. Its films are in 
addition available at 15 U. S. public libraries. 
Television used B. I, S. films on. 142-programs 
over 14-stations, 


Please remember to say you saw it in FILM NEWS 5 
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N THIS side of the Atlantic there is a 
tendency to consider the British film in- 
dustry in terms of what the J. Arthur Rank 


Organization is doing, has done, is about to 
do. But there is another side to the picture, 


one painted by a canny Scotsman, the late 
John Maxwell, whose Associated British Pic- 
ture Corporation is the largest single motion 
picture house circuit in Great Britain. 

Rank owns both the Gaumont and Odeon 
circuits which, if added together, put Asso- 
ciated British Cinemas in second place; but 
A.B.C.’s 450 houses constitute a larger chain 
than either Gaumont or Odeon alone. It owns 
and operates Elstree Studios, in many ways 
the home of the British feature film; as with 
the Rank Organization, has a huge financial 
backing, and makes films along with owning 
theaters. 

With the team of Wilcox-Neagle among its 
outstanding names on the feature side, Asso- 
ciated British produces primarily for domestic 
screening. Many of its pictures have registered 
substantial successes and latterly, under the 
Board chairmanship of Sir Phillip Warter, 
plans are being completed for production 
aimed at the overseas markets as well. Elstree 
Studios, production home of Associated Brit- 
ish, and a “movie capital” before the days of 
Denham and Pinewood, is now almost rebuilt 
for conquest of farther fields. Used during the 
war by the Army (many of the dummy cities 
put down as false targets for German bombers 
were made here), Elstree was reopened in 
September. 

(ED. NOTE: It was not completed in time 
to house Alfred Hitchcock’s new Technicolor 
film UNDER CAPRICORN with Ingrid Berg- 
man, as originally planned. No one was more 
disappointed than Mr. Hitchcock because it 
was at Elstree that he made his name origi- 


OF ASSOCIATED BRITISH CORPORATION 


nally, as did many of Hollywood’s best known 
British actors and actresses. ) 

Pathe Pictures, chief subsidiary of Asso- 
ciated British, recently revealed a revolutionary 
plan which, if successful, will mean an end 
to “B” second features, in ABC’s own picture 
houses at least: Instead of the usual “filler” 
a program of 4-5 reel documentaries of every- 
day life has been embarked upon. First of 


these, MISSING PERSONS, traces the meth- ° 


ods used by Scotland Yard for following up 
such cases and is built around the story of a 
girl who runs away from home. There are no 
stars in these pictures. Accent is on ordinary 
people and what happens in their lives. Six 
are scheduled. 


Substitutes for “B’s”’ 


Another series of actuality subjects intended 
to supplant the bad “B” are the SCRAP- 
BOOKS. These four-reelers are made mostly 
of existing film material, feature the news of 
a particular year, its stars of stage, screen, 
sport, etc. SCRAPBOOK FOR 1922, the first, 
is already completed, presents a period after 
the last war that is interesting for analogy 
with the present. Newest of the series, titled 
THE PEACEFUL YEARS, will be finished 
when this appears in print. It deals with the 
decade between the two World Wars. 

Associated British does not expect that this 
new type of “supporting” film will draw 
people into the cinema on its own, especially 
not at first, but do feel it will be “so de- 
signed as to satisfy the theater goer once 
seated inside.” 

British Instructional Films, another Asso- 
ciated British subsidiary, is one of the world’s 
earliest educational film companies. That it was 
well in the vanguard is evidenced by the fact 
that it used micrography in the original Smith 
SECRETS OF NATURE films made in 1912, 
of which Encyclopaedia Britannica Films Inc. 
(Wilmette, Ill.) has some 20 titles still on its 
lists. 

Control for all Associated British produc- 
tions other than first features is vested in 
Pathe Pictures Ltd. (managing director: Wil- 
liam Moffat, another Scotsman; Howard 
Thomas, producer-in-chief). Output includes 
the PATHE NEWSREEL; a weekly film mag- 


Photographs are from THE STEAM EN- 


FINE and THE STEAM TURBINE, avail- 


able in the U. S. through Young America 
Films Inc., N. Y. C. 17. 


azine, PATHE PICTORIAL; and SUMMING 
UP, the new current affairs quarterly origi- 
nally built for schools but so liked it is now 
being shown in theaters. Pathe also has a 
thriving documentary unit, currently prepar- 
ing a series of six films showing the life of 
ordinary people in European countries today. 

Scenarios and commentaries for the educa- 
tional films and school productions turned out 
under the British Instructional Films seal are 
written by teacher panels. These also prepare 
guides for silent film use. A present extensive 
survey of what schools need is being conducted 
on a nationwide scale. This autumn a 10-year 
program commences to provide schools with 
complete educational units consisting of sound 
film, silent film (preferred), filmstrips, wall 
charts, text books. 


Government Help 


An additional impetus to school film making 
has been given by the Government’s decision 
to set up an Educational Film Foundation 
with $500,000 initial capital, for the develop- 
ment of visual education. (See FILM NEWS 
Vol. 8 No. 12.) Control of the Foundation 
will be vested in an independent Board of 
Governors along the same lines as that of the 
British Broadcasting Company (started by 
government money but run independently). 
This Foundation, incidentally, represents the 
British Government’s first real recognition of 
the educational film as such and as distinct 
from the “documentary” for which Britain is 
famed. It is expected that the Foundation will 
require government support for the next few 
years but will eventually be self-supporting. 

To understand the position of the Associated 
British (B.L.F.) and other producers in the 
educational field it should first be made clear 
that the films for the Foundation will be made 
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(Continued from page 6) 
by such independent producers. Either they 
will be commissioned by the Ministry of Edu- 
cation and the resulting film purchased out- 
right; or a large number of prints will be 
ordered, exceeding the cost of production. The 
big point is, that important films are sure to 
be made which could not be made on a purely 
commercial basis as their cost will be under- 
written. Policy problems will be decided by the 
Foundation and it will also place large orders 
for prints for school use, assuring a definite 
market. The Foundation will also see to it 
that production duplication is avoided, via co- 
ordination. 


Thomas Interviewed 


Commenting on Britain’s latest move to 
make her schools film-conscious and meet 
their needs, Howard Thomas of Associated 
British Corporation on a visit to New York 
recently and in an interview by FILM NEWS 
said: 

“We are only at the beginning of things 
education-filmwise in Great Britain.” Asked 
what voice local school authorities would have 
in film affairs under the Foundation setup, 
he explained: “Schools will be encouraged to 
buy or hire prints from one of the regional 
libraries set up by the Educational Founda- 
tion. Actual purchase will be autonomously 
through the local school board which can still 
go to any company for any other films or 
special subjects it might especially want pro- 
duced. Manchester, for instance, might well 
want one on the quite local but locally im- 
portant topic of its ship canal; Leeds on its 
worsted industry, and so on.” 

Queried regarding equipment Mr. Thomas 
said: “We have a great shortage right now of 
projectors and are crippled by the fact that 
50-percent of those made must be exported 
to earn hard currency (i.e. dollars) for Brit- 
ain. But we want to see at least one sound 
projector and two or three silent machines 
in every school, plus several filmstrip pro- 
jectors, 

“In the matter of their use our view is that 
the sound film is for the whole school in the 
main hall and the film should be the sort out 
of which every child can learn some little 
thing of interest. For individual instruction 
in the classroom many teachers in Great Brit- 
ain favor the filmstrip and the silent film that 
can be brought readily into his or her own 
method of teaching.” 


A New Film Each Week 


With reference to the educational program 
of his company, Mr. Thomas informed FILM 
NEWS that about 100 subjects have been 
made within the past two years; that a series 
of civics films concerned with the jobs of 
various people in the community is now in 
work. “This sort of series has perhaps less 
international appeal,” Mr. Thomas admitted, 
“but another series we are doing, FIND :A 
WORD, should have considérable,” he said. 
“Another series, WHAT HAPPENS NEXT, 

_ uses the method of the unfinished instance, 
based on observation, to stir the imagination 
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mentary, American edition 1947.) 


667 )OCUMENTARY is a clumsy description,” says John Grierson who 

first used the word and who, along with Paul Rotha, another 
Britisher, has been an inspirational force for this type of film. “It is 
a clumsy description, but let it stand. . . . The French, who first used 
the term, meant only travelogue. . . . The documentary film movement 
was from the beginning an adventure in public observation . . . a desire 
to make drama from the ordinary . . . to bring the citizen’s mind in from 
the ends of the earth to the story, his own story, of what was happening 
on his doorstep. . . . So far we have regarded all films made from natural 
material as coming within the category.” (From Grierson on Docu- 


and to help English composition.” 

“For distribution in the United States we 
have had discussions with Young America 
Films Inc. of New York. But we are looking 
mainly to the British Empire for our market, 
where the English educational system has left 
its stamp. 

“Associated British has already invested 
well over $500,000 in its Instructional Films 
subsidiary,” Mr. Thomas revealed, “but we 
have not budgeted too far ahead. We estimate, 
however, that we will spend about $5 million 
during the next 10 years. Naturally we hope 
we will get some of it back but we don’t 
expect to get it all. What does not come back 
will be charged against building an increas- 
ingly film-minded public for all our product 
and, we hope, better cinema all around. It’s 
only common sense. The school children of 
today are tomorrow’s patrons of the motion 
picture theater, ABC’s included.” 

To Mr. Thomas must go credit for persuad- 
ing the Corporation it is good principle to 
plough back into education some of the profits 
made on entertainment. Formerly a producer 
with the British Broadcasting Company, he is 
the initiator of “The Brains Trust,” most 
popular radio program in Britain during the 
war. It was based on Mr. Thomas’ belief that 
the public has a tremendous appetite for 
knowledge and information, which same belief 
he brings to the field of film. 


Scotland’s Lead 


Both production and distribution of the 
educational film are concentrated in British 
Instructional. In charge is A. Russell Borland, 
controller, leading Scottish educational film 
specialist and former secretary of the Scottish 
Film Council. As Mr. Borland believes strongly 
in the silent films it has become a major part 
of policy. Because Scotland is farther ahead 
than England in the use of educational films 
(the lead is about 3 years in practice and 
experience), the writing and advisory staff 
is composed largely of Scottish teachers who 
have made and used films in an amateur ca- 
pacity. To keep films up to the highest pro- 
fessional as well as educational standards 
they. combine with film technicians. 

Though it operates on its own at Mitcham 
(Surrey) in a suburb of London away from 
the head office, British Instructional Films has 
access to the full resources of the feature 
studio at Elstree. All filming is done in 35mm 
on black and white. Filmstrips are not “clips” 
from films, but separately photographed. 


Please remember to say you saw it in FILM NEWS 


See 16 mm sound 
film, 28 minutes 
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A new film, "GOOD THINGS HAPPEN 
OVER COFFEE," that fosters understand- 


ing of our Latin-American neighbors. 


See Latin Americans at work and play in 
picturesque surroundings; breath-taking scenic 
views; the coffee story from seed to cup— 
the foundation of our Latin-American trade 
—the cup of friendship of Good Neighbors. 


NEARLY 100 OTHER FREE FILMS 


of educational and popular interest. 


OVER 30 NEW MUSIC FILMS 
with leading vocal and orchestral artists in 
renditions of opera and classical selections 
nen} popular with music lovers. (Write for 
ist. 

ALSO: Sports and Recreation, Travelogue, 
Educational, Discussion, Religious, Entertain- - 
ment, and other films. 

Write for 1948-1949 Catalog of SELECTED 
MOTION PICTURES to Dept. "F." 
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16mm sound color (4 mins.) 

Rental $2.50 Sale $19.75 
Rhythm in color. A fantastic color dance 
drawn directly on film by Norman McLaren, 
National Film Board of Canada. Shown 
theatrically, audiences applauded. Shown 
at home, everyone commented "'I've never 
seen anything like it." 

Exclusive U. S. Distrbutor 
INTERNATIONAL FILM 


BUREAU INC. 


», 6 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 2 
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HJ 15 Park Row, New York 7 
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BELL & wed. LOSES J. McNABB 


Elects 
29-Year Old 
Executive to 


Presidency 


The late J. H. McNabb (right) presenting a arp to Albert S. Howell 
uet 


at a pioneers’ 


NE of the prominent names in the 16mm 

industry was stricken from the list of 
its champions and proponents in education 
and the home when Joseph H. McNabb, presi- 
dent and chairman of the Board of Bell & 
Howell Company died recently in Chicago. 

Originally a Canadian from St. Thomas, 
Ont., Mr. McNabb on completion of his tech- 
nical education at the Collegiate Institute 
there came to the U. S. and served as a 
telegraph operator for several railroads from 
1902 to 1909; then as general auditor in the 
office of the Southern Pacific Railway's presi- 
dent. Subsequent advancements were with 
other leading railroads; then in 1916 he 
joined the young Bell & Howell Company as 
general manager. Six years later, aged 35, he 
became B&H president and Board chairman; 
held these positions for 26-years, until his 
death. 

During Mr. McNabb’s tenure of leadership 
Bell & Howell Company built from an organi- 
zation of 80-employees to a $22-million a 
year business employing upwards of 3000 per- 
sons. His active and vital interest in all 
phases of the business he created is evidenced 
by his membership in the Society of Motion 
Picture Engineers, the American Society of 
Cinematographers, the National Conference 
Conference Board, the NAM, the National 
Metal Trades Assoc., the Chicago Assoc. of 
Commerce, the Illinois Manufacturers Assoc., 
the Photographic Manufacturers and Dealers 
Assoc. He also served as directors on the 
Boards of a variety of public service as well 
as commercial enterprises. 

An executive who believed in building a 
strong management group, Mr. McNabb more 
than 20-years ago made Bell & Howell Com- 
pany one of the first in the Middle West to 
collaborate with various universities in devel- 
oping present day cooperative student pro- 
grams of study, and practical earning expe- 
rience. B & H was also one of the first 
industries in the Midwest to convert to na- 
tional defense work. 


A. S. HOWELL NEW 
BOARD CHAIRMAN 


. S. HOWELL, 68, with Donald Bell 
founded the company in 1906, now cli- 
maxes a long career as one of the most noted 
inventors in the motion picture equipment 
field by moving from the post of vice-presi- 
dent to that of Chairman of the Board. Edu- 
cated at Armour Institute of Technology, Mr. 
Howell has taken out several hundred patents 
relating to cameras, projectors, film perfora- 
tors and splicers: devices which played a 
major part in standardizing motion picture 
equipment and hastened the tremendous rise 
of the motion picture industry in America. 
Collaborating with the late George Eastman 


in 1924, Mr. Howell helped set the standards ~ 


for 16mm film. 

William E. Roberts, 34, succeeds Percy as 
secretary of the corporation, after having 
served as assistant treasurer since 1946. Dur- 
ing the war he headed the War Coordina- 
tion Dept. of the company. 

Scott Harrod, 38, was a teacher before 
turning to business; served in the office of 
the Secretary of the Navy during the war, 
was given a commendation by Secretary For- 
restal for his work in fiscal planning. 


OW. Pres. Southern Don. 
Assoc.; E. J. 


Mr, Revere Camare Co: 


Charles H. Perey, B&H President .. . 


E Board of Directors of the Bell & 
Howell Company have announced the elec- 
tion of 29-year-old Charles Harting Percy to 
the office of president. He thus becomes the 
youngest chief executive of a major industrial 
organization in America. 

Announcement was made at the same time 
of the appointment of Albert Summers How- 
ell, a founder of the company, as Chairman 
of the Board. 

Mr. Percy is a product of the cooperative 
training program instituted by Mr. McNabb, 
late B&H president, to select and develop 
executive talent from promising high school 
and college candidates. Mr. Percy had been 
associated with the company for over 12- 
years when, aged 23, he became an officer 
and a member of its 7-man Board. For the 
past year he has been acting chief executive 
for Mr. McNabb. 

At his alma mater, the University of Chi- 
cago, Mr. Percy was president of the Inter- 
Fraternity Council. (He is a member of social 
fraternity Alpha Delta Phi and the interna- 
tional legal fraternity, Phi Delta Phi.) En- 
listing during the war as an apprentice sea- 
man, he was commissioned 30-days later, 
received an Admiral’s Commendation for “ef- 
ficient administration and supervision of the 
Naval Air Mobile Training Units . . . under 
Commander Fleet Air, Alameda.” A widower, 
Mr. Percy lives with his twin girls, aged 4, 
and a 2-year-old son, in Wilmette, III. 


EVERE CAMERA COMPANY played 

host to MPDFA at a banquet held in Los 
Angeles; when special guests included W. E. 
Griffith, National President, R. J. Wilkinson, 
Executive Secretary, and Herb Luhn of San 
Francisco. 

H. W. Scarborough, president of the As 
sociation’s Southern Division, presided. Mr. 
Wilkinson spoke on Fair Trade practices and 
dealer profit margin. J. M. McGookin, Gen 
eral Manager of Revere, described Revere’s 
products to come, included a sensational an- 
nouncement of their new 8mm sound equip- 


ment scheduled to appear late in °49. 
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We Use Films in Our Program 


Edited by Lillian Wachtel 


TA SZOLD, social worker and 
founder of Hadassah, died in February 
four years ago. Those familiar with the story 
of her life agree that her name belongs with 
the names of other Americans whose pro- 
found vision changed the lives of millions. 

Miss Szold was born in Baltimore just be- 
fore the outbreak of the Civil War. Her 
father, a prominent rabbi, was among the 
minority in that city who favored the cause 
of the Union in those bitter days. 

When, in the 1880's, the United States be- 
came the haven for victims of anti-Jewish 
violence in Eastern Europe. Henrietta Szold 
organized the first night school for adult 
organization. At the same time, Europe’s pog- 


roms intensified her interest in Palestine as 


a Jewish homeland. A few years later she 
went there, to spend the rest of her life de- 
veloping American methods of health care 
and social service in what was then a desert. 

Like so many devoted leaders, Henrietta 
Szold did not live to see the full fruition of 
her work. But today, in the new State of 
Israel, the services she started are sustained 
by financial aid and inspiration from her 
native United States, through Hadassah, the 
woman’s Zionist organization of America. 

Hadassah’s quarter of a million members 
raise funds to support projects such as the 
Medical Center on Mount Scopus; four hos- 
pitals in Jerusalem; a network of infant wel- 
fare stations; a vocational education center, 
and many more. Hadassah institutions serve 
not only Jews, but their Arab neighbors as 
well, 


Budget of the organization includes a regu- 
lar item for its comprehensive film program. 

Hazel (Mrs. Arthur H.) Greenwald is na- 
tional film chairman. An experienced amateur 
cinematographer, this leading volunteer mem- 
ber has worked with professional film people 
in the development of Hadassah’s film pro- 
gram. 

Hadassah motion pictures such as Do You 
Hear Me? and Lerrer From Isract are ex- 
hibited at membership meetings, public out- 
door showings, community affairs. Newest of 
Hadassah’s seven films, Tomorrow’s a Won- 
DERFUL Day, is an hour-long story of a ter- 
rorized refugee adolescent who finds a home 
in Israel. This film specifically is helping 
Hadassah raise its quota for the Youth Aliyah 
(migration) movement. 

Other Hadassah films are: OuT OF THE 
Darkness, narrated by Raymond Massey; 
Live AcaiNn, narrated by Paul Muni; 
and Forcorren CHrtpren, with Quentin Rey- 
nolds. All of these movies do more than raise 
Money: they provide visual information at a 
time when public interest in Israel is at its 


height. 
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Part 13 of a series to ascertain what organizations use films in their work are 


HADASSAH, Women's Zionist 
Organization of America. 

Headquarters: 1819 Broadway, 
N. Y. C. 23. 

President: Mrs. Samuel W. Hal- 

rin. 

Film Chairman: Hazel (Mrs. Ar- 
thur H.) Greenwald. 

No. of Chapters: 1,000 in 47 
States. 

Total Membership: Over 250,- 


Publications: Hadassah ''News- 
letter," and "Headlines." 


Hadassah in Canada, a separate organization 
with like purpose, has used these motion 
pictures extensively, as have other Zionist 
organizations in many parts of the world; 
and a wide variety of community institutions 
and groups, 

In addition to nontheatrical showings many 
theaters have presented 35mm versions. 

Production of Hadassah films is by profes- 
sional scriptwriters, cameramen, etc. Mrs. 
Greenwald often contributes material also, 
such as footage she shot herself when visiting 
displaced persons’ camps a few years ago. 

Distribution too is handled professionally. 
The Bureau of Communication Research, New 
York City, serves the Hadassah Film Library 
(13 E. 37th St.) by storing, ‘examining, re- 


“Portland Chapter of Hadassah rent- 
ed Tomorrow’s A WonpERFUL Day for 
a month. In addition to showing it to 
our own membership we arranged for 
showing at the five largest churches in 
Portland, also two smaller churches, at 
a number of high school classes and to 
the Portland Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. This latter group consists of 
the presidents of all women’s groups 
with an international relations program, 
and we anticipate that the showing to 
this group will result in requests from 
the member organizations. We are also 
being encouraged to arrange for show- 
‘ings before P. T. A. groups in the city. 
. . » We feel that other Chapters might 
want to know how encouraging Port- 
land’s response to this film for public 
relations work has been.”—Mrs. Nor- 
man Berenson, President, Portland 
Hadassah Chapter. 


pairing and shipping prints. Twenty regions 
of Hadassah also buy prints and rent them 
locally, thus making films available at short 


‘notice and for more frequent use. 


All chapters are urged to purchase pro- 
jectors, and to use professional projection 
service to ensure smooth showings. Tech- 
niques of film promotion are outlined in Ha- 
dassah publications, where volunteer film 
chairmen in the twenty regions get sugges- 
tions on how to approach theater managers, 
arrange benefit performances, reach local civic 
groups. Promotion material—mats, stills, radio 
spots—are furnished film chairmen by the 
Hadassah publicity department. 

To Firm News’ inquiry, whether this nota- 
ble motion picture program is self-supporting, 
Mrs. Greenwald made a_thought-provoking 
reply: 

“We do not aim to write off film costs 
through sale of prints. Our motion pictures 
bring the story of Israel to many more people 
than could otherwise be reached. They make 
our fund drives more successful too. Hadassah 
therefore considers that its films are earning 
their own way, and more besides.” 

Mrs. Greenwald left this month for Israel. 
During the several months she plans to spend 
there she will shoot new motion and still 
pictures both in color and in black and white. 
She will also collect new material for re- 
vision of the film on Henrietta Szold. 

A more general film on Hadassah’s work 
in Israel is now being shot by Victor Vicas 
under a Hadassah contract with Palestine 
Films Inc. 

As Americans, Hadassah members naturally 
take a personal interest in the affairs of the 
United States. Through the American affairs’ 
Department of the organization they express 
themselves as citizens on domestic issues, espe- 
cially those concerning women and children. 
Hadassah chapters also work with civic groups 
such as the League of Women Voters on 
specific projects. A large proportion of Hadas- 
sah members belong to this and other similar 
organizations. For a more vivid presentation 
of this phase of their program Hadassah chap-. 
ters rent appropriate films from a variety of 
sources. 


Girl Scouts 


RS. WALLACE McCUTCHEON of. To- 

ronto has been appointed to take charge 
of visual education for the Canadian Girl 
Guides. 

Mrs. McCutcheon served as liaison person 
from Canada on a volunteer committee which 
worked with the production crew on the World 
Friendship Film, made at the world confer- 
ence of the World Association of Girl Guides 
and Scouts at Cooperstown, N. Y. 


Please remember to say you saw it in FILM NEWS 9 
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([ANADIAN Pacific Railway’s ten hospital 

cars during the war carried more than 
5700 wounded from a seaboard to military 
hospitals across Canada. Two of these former 
hospital cars have been converted into safety 
instruction cars and are attracting more atten- 
tion not only among employees but the gen- 
eral public as well. 

First of the cars went into use in the East- 
ern region (headquarters, Toronto) in the 
summer of 1946. It was so immediately suc- 
cessful that the second car was equipped and 
assigned to the Prairie regions (at Vancouver, 
B. C.). Since this car was assigned in 1947 
to the West, more than 30,000 persons have 
visited it, including 10,909 on its initial tour 
(Dec. 8/47 to Feb. 4/48). 

To those interested in audio-visual educa- 
tion the cars are of particular moment since 
they include a translucent screen used for 
slides and flanked by signal panels which 
give an accurate reproduction of automatic 
and interlocking signal indications. While the 
lecturer demonstrates the signal on the panel, 
the rule that governs the movement of the 
train is flashed onto the ground glass screen 
from a projection room behind it. 

Since railroad employees whose duties have 
to do with handling trains are divided into 
many different classifications—from engine 
men to switch men, trainmen and conductors 
—slides demonstrating safe practices of neces- 
sity must be applied specifically to the va- 
rious functions of these employee groups; 
and every film also, considered of value in 
safety education, is carried in the car. 

Sound motion picture apparatus is of the 
latest, and a two-way public address system 
not only enables everyone present to hear the 
speaker but, via jacks strung along the walls 
next to the seats and adapted for micro- 


Employees at Smith 
Falls, Ont. and Farn- 
ham, Que. attend 
safety lectures. 


phones, a class member may speak to the 
instructor if he so desires, and his voice be 
heard by all present. (Seating capacity is 60.) 

The cars must also be self-contained in pro- 
viding living and sleeping accommodation for 
their crews. Since they are frequently cut off 
from the train line and other sources of out- 
side power they are especially equipped for 
three sources of electrical energy, including a 
built-in generator. 

The idea for these safety instruction cars 
was conceived by N. R. Crump, C. P. R. 
vice-president at Montreal. General require- 
ments were worked out by J. C. McCuaig, 
safety agent for the Eastern region. First one 


Newport (Vt.) schoolgirls visit the car. 


Railway 
Safety Schoolroom 


Car Is 


was built in the C. P. R.’s own Angus shop 
at Montreal, to the design of E. W. Morris, 
assistant engineer of the Car Department. The 
second was also completed in the company’s 


own shop but incorporates improvements 
based on experience of the earlier car in 
operation. 

On its triumphant initial tour in Eastern 
Canada and on Canadian Pacific lines in 
Maine and Vermont, the former hospital car 
attracted large crowds of leading citizens all 
along the way and, in addition to safety 
films, the C. P. R. Public Relations Depart- 
ment provided screenings of their numerous 
travel films in sound and color, on Alaska, 
the Yukon, the Canadian Rockies, and skiing 
in the Laurentians and Quebec, among others. 
On certain lines too, and through the co- 
operation of the Board of Education in each 
place, school children were invited into the 
car to be enlightened on safety through the 
media of films, slides and lectures, taught to 
avoid the hazards of trespassing on railways 
and to help in preventing accidents at cross- 
ings. 

Basically, however, the purpose of the cars 
is to teach employees the rule of safety which 
protects their lives and makes for greater 
efficiency in all phases of train operation. As 
such, Canadian Pacific officials concerned with 
the activities of the cars are most enthusiastic 
and are convinced that the audio-visual 
method of instruction is far superior to any 
other system. 


99-Percent 


QYRETHER or not certain manual skills 

can be taught successfully through the 
medium of sound films has been a debatable 
issue in trade schools, industry and the armed 
services for several years. 

Now, the Instructional Film Research Dept. 
of Pennsylvania State College has come up 
with the answer after experimenting with 
2490 naval trainees and their receptivity to 
such teaching methods. The answer is a defi- 
nite yes, and furthermore it has been found 
possible to score a 99-percent success. There 
is, however, one very important proviso: the 
film must be properly made. 


10 


The manual skill with which the experi- 
ment was concerned was the assembly of a 
40mm breech block gun. Seventeen sound 
films were made, each demonstrating the task 
in a different manner. After each film was 
screened the men assembled a real breech 
block in carefully timed test trials. 

Results showed that some films were greatly 
superior to others and the most effective ver- 
sion enable 99-percent of the men to assemble 
the parts in 40-seconds. 

The least effective film trainees took 8- 
minutes to complete the job. It is incidentally 
interesting that one least effective film was 
chosen by a professional motion picture pro- 
ducer as “best.” 


Z @ it takes only 


to protect your 
prints — dollars to re- 
place them. Insist on the 
one and only, the reliable 
and proven 
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16mm Will Rival Tele 


EW YORK CITY cradled the infant enter- 

tainment film industry through its puny 
formative years, only to lose it to Los Angeles 
when it had taken its first sturdy steps. But 
New York will soon be parent to a lusty 
new film industry: television . . . which, Louis 
deRochement prophecied recently, will in the 
next 2-years grow to 12-times the stature of 
its gaudy stepbrother. Mr. de Rochement also 
said that the poor relation of the family, edu- 
cational film (which for decades has fought 
a lone fight for recognition) has at last dis- 
carded her Cinderella rags and today stands 
on the threshold of a new and vital life in 
which development will closely rival that of 
television. 

As co-founder of Marcu or Time, pro- 
ducer of several Hollywood feature successes, 
and presently heading Louis deRochement 
Associates which is making THE EartH AND 
Its Peoptes series for United World release, 
Mr. deRochement is regarded as a man whose 
talents and qualities have been alloyed in 
the crucible of experience and whose opin- 
ions are founded. He was speaking at the 
Fourth Annual Convention of the New York 
Screen Directors’ Guild when he made his 
revealing statements. 

On the subject of the entertainment indus- 
try he said: “One of the major causes of the 
spiritual and financial gloom that hangs over 
Hollywood is television. It is my opinion that 
television will destroy the motion picture as 
we have it today. . . . But in place of the 
Hollywood we have known there will be a 
rebuilt motion picture industry on a healthier 
and sturdier basis.” 

Regarding the educational film he said: 
“While television will require film of all 
kinds, my associates and myself are convinced 
that the greatest opportunity, even if not the 
most profitable, lies in the field of education. 
Most of us who have pioneered the educa- 
tional film, whether producing or directing 
as individuals or working with such organi- 
zations as Coronet, Young America, Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica, have operated with their 
‘own limited facilities and personnel and must 
in essence collect the money from one film 
in order to make another. But the independ- 
ent’s poverty in physical resources has been 
balanced by a rich intangible. He, together 
with many educators, has shared in the pio- 


SEND FOR YOUR COPY OF THE 1949 |. C.S. CATALOG 


128 pages of wonderful Hollywood 
16 mm entertainment features — 
comedies — dramas — mysteries — 
westerns — educationals. Write for 
your copy to-day. 

Need Equipment? —— Get details 
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Video Films 
For 16mm Release 


TENTIAL advertisers are waiting until 
television programming and reception have 
improved, according to the INDEPENDENT FILM 
JournaL. An interesting survey of the New 
York area by the JourNAL discloses the fur- 
ther fact that “video stations, in the mean- 
time, find motion pictures one of the cheap- 
est and easiest means of filling their program 
schedules” and that, “although most of the 
Hollywood companies are offering their prod- 
uct exclusively for theatrical release, exhibi- 
tors have found, and may continue to find, 
features they run appearing also on tele- 
vision screens.” We quote further: 

“One of the largest sellers of feature-length 
motion pictures to the new medium is ASTOR 
Pictures. This company currently has 50- 
films on video that are also being exhibited 
theatrically and in 16mm. . . . Jacques Kopf- 
stein, vice-president of Astor said that his 
company would continue to sell both .. . 
but he feels that as television grows and 
gets more sponsored programs fewer features 
will be used. ‘No sponsor will want to sup- 
port an hour or hour and a half show; sus- 
taining programs will use features. The ideal 
films for television are shorts.’ . . . Accom- 
panying the article is a list of 282 features 
telecast by New York outlets during the latter 
half of 1948.” 


deRochement (Concl.) 


neering of educational films, has been moti- 
vated by a driving personal enthusiasm—a 
crusading desire to bring something important 
into being—with profit a secondary motive.” 
In making his forecast on the growth of 
television Mr. deRochement said: “Television 
will provide mass education as well as mass 
entertainment. I have been told and have no 


reason to doubt that in 1950 television will . . 


require in one month more film than Holly- 
wood is able to produce in one year. If this 
is so I believe that New York will become 
the center of motion picture production. We 
know that television films cannot be made on 
the same cost pattern as the Hollywood studio 
film. Many will have to be made on location; 
and in the East we are able to draw on the 
abundance of talent—actors, musicians, writ- 
ers, directors—who are here in New York.” 


International 
Cinema Classics 
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Tele-Talk 


Television sales and rentals in metropolitan 
New York and Newark for Young America 
16mm educational films are being handled out 
of the Y. A. F.’s own office, 18 E. 41st St., 
N. Y. 17. Outside this area, exclusive national 
television agent for Y. A. F.’s more than 50- 
titles is Ideal Pictures Corp., which carries 
screening prints in stock in all of its 18 
local offices. . . . Exclusive television rights 
to Dudley Pictures Corporation’s series of 
26-travel featurettes THis LAND or Ours have 
been acquired by National Broadcasting Com- 
pany. A separate agreement, also for four 
years, gives NBC the exclusive to Dudley’s 
Tuis Wortp or Ours series. Dudley Pictures 
Stock Shot Department is now offering “more 
than a million feet of professionally photo- 
graphed Kodachrome, both commercial and 
regular.” . . . The number of video stations 
which have contracted for the French news- 
reel, Les ACTUALITIES FRANCAISE, is now ac- 
cording to Rosalind Kossoff of A. F. Films 
(1600 Broadway, N. Y. 19). The newsreel is 
a weekly l-reeler, contains 8 or a dozen 
stories on current events in Continental 
Europe and Africa, is being integrated with 
American newscasts. It is also being used, 
with original French commentary, by heads of 
college and university French departments for 
aid in teaching the language. . . . Video 
Associates, Inc. (515 Madison Ave., N. Y.. 
22) and Sturgis-Grant Productions, Inc. 
(314 E. 46th St., N. Y. 17) are working to- 
gether “to provide the client with the right 
kind of television film presentation at the 
right kind of price.” Sturgis-Grant are experts 
in the field of animation. Video Associates 
have originated and produced many “pack- | 
aged” programs exclusively for television over 
the past three years. . . . Requests for tele- 
vision use of Castle Films (United World 
subsidiary) are cleared through the Tele- 
vision Dept. of United World Films, N. Y. C. 
. . Sterling Films Television has been 
formed by Sterling Films Inc., 61 W. 56th St., 
N. Y. 19, for distribution in this medium of 
other producers’ product as well as their own. ° 
. . » Marking the completion of its first year 
of active production in the television film 
field, Jerry Fairbanks, Inc., has completed 
or has before the cameras a total of 251 fea- 
turettes prepared especially for television. 
Footage is the equivalent of 51 1-hour fea- 
ture pictures. 


Light Reflections 


1 reel—color__$i25.00 Rental__$7.50 
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DEAR ROHAMA LEE: ; 

Is it for lack of a policy that our film program in Ger- 
many is wanting? 

In 1947, a statement was articulated in printed form by 
the office of General McClure. Limitations of space prevent 
its full quotation, but representative excerpts follow: 

“The mission of the Motion Picture Section of the Reorientation 
Branch of the Army’s Civil Affairs Division is: the reorientation, 
reeducation and democratization of the peoples of the occupied 

rmany, Austria, Japan, and Korea—through the effective 
use of films. Our initial reorientation task is to expose the essential 
falsity and depravity of police-state ideology; to mirror for our 
audience the catastrophic results of this ideology for all mankind; 
and to kindle a sense of moral responsibility in the occupied 

les. 

“= corollary reeducation task is to prepare the occupied peoples 
to use the tools of democracy in government, national life, and in 

their relations with all peoples . . . 

. . . It is questionable whether abstractions and general state- 
ments about democracy mean much to these people... 

. . . We should emphasize the routine rather than the spectacular; 
. . . the rural rather than the urban; the faulty rather than the 
perfect; the struggle rather than the ease—so that the audience 
will see us against our real, not glamorized background . . . Our 
films will fulfil a major objective if they open up subjects for 
discussions, whether formal or informal. We aim to activate our 
audience with films—treat them as thinking people, willing to ac- 
oo an active role . . . They should present aspects of American 
ife in a manner to induce the audience to take stock of previous 
information and revise its mental image of the United States ac- 
cordingly ... 

. . . We should avoid boastfulness or exaggeration, which would 
be as harmful to audience receptiveness as whitewashing any of 
our major problems. Understatement is preferable to overstatement 
at all times . . . Our films are not intended as lecturés on particular 
topics; they are to be demonstrations of the democratic processes 
in action within the framework of the picture’s theme . . . men 
working in association to solve their problems . . . We should 
concentrate on showing the base of the American political and 
social pyramid, not its apex . . . Democracy demands continuing 
responsibility in facing, not avoiding, current problems . . .” 

_ This statement seems to me to present a grasp of the 
situation which combines idealism with practical realism; 
and provides a sense of clarified direction to belie the spec- 
ulation that General McClure’s lack of interest in the pro- 
gtam was at fault. 

_Unfortunately, or so it was my impression, this sense of 
direction seemed considerably dissipated by the time it 
reached the field. In a previous letter, an effort was made 
to indicate some of the possible reasons: lack of a General 
McClure on this job overseas; lack of personnel, involved 
physical reconstruction, the time and distance required in 
selecting and processing films, the supply of films itself, 
etc. Further, to judge the adequacy of the films, we must 
also relate the preparation of the audience and the qualifi- 
cations of its teachers. Generalizations will be unavoidable. 
In this connection let us look, first, at the German “class” 
we have before us. 

Its accepted form of government has been primarily pa- 
ternalistic; dictatorial and regimented to varying degrees; 
based on the “divine” rights of birth and consequent edu- 
cation within a rigid class hierarchy, to which the teaching 
profession paid obeisance. Historic antipathies, founded on 

gtaphy and politics, continue between north and south. 
© sense of personal or of international responsibility has 
been fostered. One of national superiority has been. Think- 
ing has been distorted by misinformation and misinterpre- 
tation of democratic processes, of American mores. Emo- 
tionally, our “class” is in a sullen, suspicious, bewildered 
and resentful mood. Its health is poor; it lacks the energy 
essential for concentration and painful self-analysis; inevi- 
tably, attention wanders back to the pressing problems of 
everyday physical survival: To bolster its shattered ego, it 
takes refuge in daydreams of past glories and historic cul- 
ture; self-pity blinds its objective viewpoint. Finally, moral 
fiber has been badly frayed. 
So, to quote an American educator in Germany, “We 


ED. NOTE: Italics, ours. 


Report 


What films would the readers of FILM NEWS consider amy the | 
issue Mr. Julien Bryan was interviewed on our film prograg Germ 
Miss Carol Denison offered some impression of the physiet-up 


recent four-month stay in Germany on an assignment for tmivil Af 
Now, she adds a few more words in an effort to complete pict 


have a very sick patient on our hands. One dose is not 
enough. We must come back again and again with rem- 
edies.” A long, slow, expensive process to attain lasting 
results. Nor, remember, did this patient seek us out vol- 
untarily. 

The “advanced” viewpoint of a German educator has 
been stated as follows: “Germany needs to have the world 
and its history of the-past years brought into its classrooms. 
The job of finding films to fulfill this need is no less than 
the job of making films—and quickly—in every area of 
human action. She is like a man coming out of oo who 
must learn all over again what the world he faces looks 
like, what it has been doing while he was away, what it is 
feeling and thinking, but above all, how he can come to 
find his way around in it as a fellow-member of society.” 

How are we to convince the prisoner of his share in re- 
sponsibility for the crime? What percentage of our films 
expose him to valid concepts of democracy, convince him 
of the desirability of its adaptation as a means of “finding 
his way around”? 


Demonstrators of Democratic Processes 


Whether we like it or not, we teach as much by example 
as by textbook and proclamation. On what does the Ger- 
man base his judgment of us, his teachers? 

Movies, and the conduct of the occupying forces, mili- 
tary and civilian, are two constant sources of post-war “in- 
formation” and impression. 

“The Germans are so hungry for entertainment, they'll 
look at ee Alas, yes, and if they come away from a 
Hollyw movie with an increasingly distorted view of 
America, who’s to set them straight? If English warbrides 
could embark in the expectation of mink coats and pent- 
houses, can we expect a more realistic approach from the 
Germans, mummified in layers of Nazi indoctrination and 
controlled information? 

In our nearly four years of occupation, many Germans 
have never spoken to an American. Between regulations, 
backstairs rumor factories, and a telescopic appraisal of our 
every action public and private, they are not without opin- 
ions of us, Americans in Germany appear to have the power 
and privileges of gods. But “occupying” is a relatively 
thankless, definitely artificial set-up. Challenging to some, 
dull, tedious, and lonely to others, its effects can be in- 
sidious. We may rationalize “sharp-operating” as a reason- 
able game to pass the time. But the Germans are not in a 
reasonable mood. If, in a disillusioned moment, a cosmo- 
politan-educated, once free Czech could cry: “I’ve lived 
through three occupations: Hypocrisy, thy name is vic- 
tor!” it is conceivable that not all our examples have been 
“immortal.” Let the members of a faculty get their signals 
mixed in public; and students the world around are apt to 
derive a sense of superiority and glee from the spectacle. 
Confusion and h aes | can offer at any level; but the 


result is no less demoralizing to the unreasonable. 
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the re-education of another nation? In the November 
s& Germany—and found it wanting. In the January issue, 
Jict-up and its underlying complexities gleaned from her 
i| Affairs Division to survey the 16mm film field there. 
picture of a responsibility in which the readers of this 


That an American may be able to differentiate between 
boogie-woogie and Bach upsets the German’s cherished 
concept of our culture as a “materialistic” one: a judgment 
a ng of half-truths, smugness and envy. 

at ours is an infinitely <r and varied culture, 
in both the anthropological and aesthetic sense, which of 
our films clearly explains? What films lucidly, convinc- 
ingly, unapologetically reveal that democracy is an evolu- 
tionary process, never a “fait accompli”? We may accept 
the fact that there will always be discrepancies between its 
ideals and its all-too-human execution. Not so, our critics! 

We have over-seas specialists of every description: in 
Geruian education, in American education, in history and 
sociology. There are analysts, economists, ex-nationals, 
former students and exchange professors with German uni- 


versities. We do not have, undoubtedly cannot have, accord 


on how best to cope with the assignment in its — phase. 
Where do we draw the line between education and propa- 
ganda, between patting our best foot forward” and mere 
chest-thumping, for instance? : 

Should we show the Germans a film like SEEDS OF 
DESTINY or a milder form of documentary made by our 
film unit in Berlin? Should they be shown films which pull 
no punches—as to the cause of war or food shortages, for 
example? Or are the Germans still too hungry, too involved 
with making both ends meet, too sick-in-mind to take the 
dose straight from the shoulder? If they cannot take it, do 
we continue the dosage regardless, dilute, postpone, or i 
it altogether? There are few cut-and-dried answers. Trial- 
and-error remains the final guide. 

There is accord that the film which is good for the Aus- 
trian, the French or Italian, is not necessarily good for the 
German at this time. There is further agreement that films 
can and do perform vital service. Village film-forums, like 
town meetings, can serve as demonstration lessons in dis- 
cussion techniques, in developing individual, rather than 
sheep-like, opinion. 

erely to provide films and ite jose facilities, how- 
ever, is not enough. Their informed interpretation should 
be made available. Where the reaction to TVA or RURAL 
ELECTRIFICATION is, “What are the Americans trying 
to pull now! We’ve bad electrification throughout Germany 
for years!” we can hardly expect the average village burgo- 
meister to point out other lessons in the films, such as 
variations and similarities in problems, examples of co- 
Operative action, etc. 

Where the local military government official is convinced 
of the efficacy of films he sees that they are shown in his 
region (on his “free” time and rationed gas) and may him- 
self be present for discussions. After a full day, an Infor- 
mation Service Division or Educational and Cultural Rela- 
tions man may start out on a similar mission. As a make- 
shift alternative to having a well-informed American dis- 
cussion leader present, we train German projectionists, pro- 
vide explanatory pamphlets, enlist the august—too august 


—village teacher to do our job. We hope the teacher-train- 
ing institutes will produce such “international” educators 
eventually. Meanwhile, we “make do.” 


The Effective Use of Films 


Faced with viewing ourselves through the eyes of those 
numbed by adverse propaganda, one scrutinizes our efforts 
to clarify and “present aspects of American life in a manner 
to induce the audience to . . . revise its mental images of 
the United States accordingly.” 

Films beating the drum for the American Way we do 
have. But few enough, in proportion to the need, which 
truly and tangibly assess this nebulous phrase or portray 
it in terms of sufficient clarity and an assuming conviction. 
Judged by our modern means of communication, democracy 

as become a crysalis, comfortably cocooned in commercial 
cliches, gags, and easy slogans. For us to extricate reality 
from exaggeration, truth and essence from the furbelows 
of advertising methods is one thing. To expect the Ger- 
mans to do likewise is to invite confusion, possibly dyna- 
mite-laden. “American” and “democratic” have become two 
very touchy words which can back-fire, if bandied about 
with our normal “supercolossal” abandon. Information 
about the United States has sufficient intrinsic drama, a 
cially to those long enveloped in informational fog. t 
is needed is an emphasis on quality, not quantity alone. 


Again and Again with Remedies 

Enough films are needed so that the individual program 
provides variety; so that some sort of loose, over-all sched- 
ule of rotation can be worked out 6 months ahead of time. 
Diverse audiences—mining, industrial, agricultural—must 
be approached through the experiences and interests of 
each 


Once we have all the films we need, they still need to be 
translated. Our films are fast in pace and, to the Germans 
previously educated with silent , they are excessively 
verbal. Our films take a great deal which we know for 
granted, leave much unexplained to the German audience. 
Translations require more than literal dexterity. Too much 
internal dialogue may necessitate throwing out an otherwise 
useful picture. 


Understatement or Overstatement 

Our material resources are surmised (“America won the 
war because she had more men and machines.””) But con- 
cepts of subtler strengths and contributions are far from 
clear. 

How many films analyze our educational system in terms 
of its philosophy, not merely its “largest” campuses, s, 
laboratories? Can we explain our hopes to create better 
citizens, though they may not all revere the classics? A 
recent film on our education is indeed challenging to a 
home audience by reason of its very inconclusiveness which 
would make it incomprehensible to the German. Another 
series, uniquely concrete, bases a lesson in community ac- 
tivity on a cafeteria situation in which food is treated in a 
manner which would only alienate a hungry audience. 

Not only is the shana of finding adequate films for 
the Germans problematical, but we ourselves, as the 
“teacher,” need refresher courses for which we have in- 
sufficient visual aids. How many good films have we, for 
instance, in the social science field, on mental hygiene, the 
psychology behind our actions and moral values? What 
have we on the nuances of civil rights, the obligation of the 
reader of a free press, the functions of our public servants, 
our Constitution, etc.? 

We need films on the FHA, case histories of the FEP 
experiment, collective bargaining, on American women at 
work, at home, and in community activities; on parental 

(Continued on Page 19) 
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FILMS AND EDUCATION edited by 
Godfrey Elliot, Editor-in-Chief of Young 
America Films—A comprehensive anthology 
of 37 chapters on every phase of the relation- 
ship between films and education. Editorial 
purpose of the book, as conceived by Mr. 
Elliott, was specifically to emphasize film ap- 
plications rather than techniques of produc- 
tion or utilization and such specialized dis- 
cussions of film applications as have usually 
been hidden away in yearbooks of learned 
societies or professional journals are here 
brought forward for the first time, in a com- 
pact, scholarly encyclopaedia. The roll call 
of titles indicates the range of coverage: 
Tue GENESIS OF THE EpucaTIONAL Fim, THE 
NATURE OF THE EpucaTIONAL Fitm, THE 
PsycHoLocy oF Morion Pictures, 
RESEARCH IN THE EpucATIONAL 
Basic TECHNIQUES OF Fitm Use, APPLICA- 
TIONS OF THE Fi_m in Reading—in Science— 
—in Mathematics—in the Social Studies—in 
Language Arts—in Vocational Arts—in Music 
Education—in Art—in Business Education— 
in Safety Education—in Health and Physical 
Education—in Guidance . . . Fitms ror Fitm 
Forums AND Aputt Groups, THE 
Trains InpustriAL Workers, THE FILM IN 
TRAINING SALES PERSONNEL, THE FILM IN 
MepicaL anp Nursinc Epucation, THe Fitm 
in Revicious Epucation, THE FILM AND THE 
Pusiic Liprary, Fitms IN THE FEDERAL Gov- 
ERNMENT, FItMs IN THE ARMED SERVICES, 
EpucaTion From THE THEATRICAL SCREEN, 
THe EpucationaL 1n Great Britain, 
Tue EpucatiOnaL Firm Canapa, THE 
EpucaTIoNAL Fitm ELsewHere Aproap, Pus- 
Lic Support OF AupIo-VisuAL Procrams, THE 
State Firm Procram, THe UNIVERSITY OR 
Firm Lisrary, Tue Locat Fi_m 
Procram AND Its Director, THe BuiLpinc 
CoorpInNaToR OF AupIo-VisuaAL Alps, THE 
CooperaTivE Firm Liprary, SERVING THE 
Community’s Neeps, THe SELECTION AND 
EVALUATION OF Fits. . . . This impressive 
array of articles is backed by an authoritative 
list of authors, all well known in the field. 
The volume will undoubtedly be a standard 


Catalogs. 


A CATALOGUE OF FILMS APPLICA- 
BLE TO PETROLEUM REFINING 
TRAINING—199-page listing of films on the 
many phases of the petroleum industry— 
processes, craft activities, engineering, research, 
office work, personnel, safety. Includes brief 
hints on the utilization and exhibition of 
films. Prepared by Film Counselors of N. Y. 
for the American Petroleum Institute— 
Available from American Petroleum Institute, 
50 West 50th Street, N. Y. 20. Price $3.00. 
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fixture on every audio-visual bookshelf for 
many years to come. . . . Published by the 
Philosophical Library, 15 East 40th Street, 
N. Y. C. 16. Price $7.50. 


THE USE OF TRAINING FILMS IN 
DEPARTMENT AND SPECIALTY 
STORES by Harry M. Hague, Milton Fellow 
of the Harvard Graduate School of Business 
—A survey of present practice in film use by 
department stores and specialty shops. The 
findings, based primarily on a questionnaire 
returned by training directors of 112 depart- 
ment and 15 specialty stores, revealed that 
69% included films in their programs and 
12% of the rest had plans to do so. Chief 
obstacle in film use was the inexperience of 
the store staffs with the medium. Another 
problem has been the difficulty in securing 
films because no central catalog or reference 
exists. Management’s indifference to training 
programs in general has handicapped film use 
from the standpoint of economic support. 
. . . The six sections of the book are devoted 
to the following topics: Inrropuction, THE 
Fitm Mepium anp Retait Traininc, Depart- 
MENT AND SPECIALTY STORES AS A SOURCE OF 
Traininc Firms, Firms AVAILABLE From 
Ourtsipe Sources, or Firm Uriuiza- 
TIoN, Conc.usions. . . . A thorough research 
job on the problems of film production, pro- 
curement and utilization as they specifically 
apply to department and specialty store train- 
ing programs. . . . Should interest training 
directors, other department store personnel 
and film producers seeking to gain an under- 
standing of the problems of potential cus- 
tomers. — Published by Harvard Business 
School, Division of Research, Soldiers’ Field, 
Boston 63, Mass. Price $1.50. 


1948-1949 SLIDES AND FILM STRIPS 
—Lists materials designed for use in the 
Episcopal Church on the life of Christ, the 
rural church, missions, maps, church history, 
religion in art, rituals, leadership training, etc. 
—Available from the National Council, De- 
partment of Christian Education, Audio- 
Visual Division, 281 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 10. 


COMMUNITY FILMS CATALOG 1948- 
1949—Includes, for sale and rental, films on 
world problems, the community, inter-group 
relations, child care, community singing, 
sports, cartoons, and feature length films of 
many nationalities: Italian, French, Russian, 
German, Jewish—Write to Community Films, 
211 Clinton Avenue, Newark 2, N. J. 


Editor, YVONNE JONES 


SCIENCE IN FILMS edited by Dr. Blod- 
wen Lloyd, Senior Lecturer in Bacteriology 
and Botany at the Royal Technical College, 
Glasgow, Scotland—A survey of particular 
aspects of science film production and use in 
several principal countries, complemented by 
a reference section of organizations concerned 
with science film production in every country 
of the world from which the information is 
available. Intended, as the editor states, “to 
present a full picture of scientific film activi- 
ties and achievements to the present date,” 
it more than adequately succeeds in its pur- 
pose. . . . U. S. work in the science film is 
treated in comprehensive and generous detail. 
. . . Dr. Lloyd writes the introductory chap- 
ter of the volume, THe Scientiric Fitm To- 
pay. Other contributions are ScieNnTIFIC FILM 
AND THE Peoptes by Roger Shattuck of the 
UNESCO Film Section; VisuaL PHysioLocy 
AND THE CinéE-Fitm by Professor George Bell 
of University College at Dundee; Fitm anp 
Mepicine by Dr. Brian Stanford (a review 
of British medical films); Firm anp Scien- 
tTiric Sympots by Roger Fairthorne, and 
Firms AND Matuematics by I. A. Vesselo of 
the Mathematical Association of Great Brit- 
ain. . . . Three articles on technique are 
CrnérapiocraPHy by Dr. Russell J. Reynolds; 
TECHNIQUE AND Equipment by Derek Stew- 
art; Script AND Science by Denys Parsons. 
. . . The reference section lists international 
and national producing organizations, both 
oficial and private; the -science films they 
have made; distributors of science films; a 
directory of science film personalities; books 
and periodicals. A full index is appended. 
. . . First of a series, this book is the begin- 
ning of an encyclopaedic set on the science 
film, unique in its unbiased international cov- 
erage. Well written and well illustrated, its 
rich, below-the-surface content should interest 
and aid scientists and teachers, public health 
workers and professional film producers in 
every country.—Published by Sampson Low, 
Marston & Co., Ltd., 25 Gilbert Street, Ox- 
ford Street, London, W. I. Price $3.00 plus 
50 cents postage. 


LIBRARY FILMS EDUCATIONAL CAT- 
ALOG—By the ingenious device of opening 
out to one large sheet, this “catalog” on one 
of its sides describes films available for pur- 
chase, and correlations with standards text- 


_ books on the other. Either side is suitable for 


posting on bulletin boards. Subject matter 
areas featured are physical sciences, arts and 
crafts and travel shorts. . . . School Principals 
and Supervisors may secure copies by writing 
to Library Films, Inc., 25 West 45th Street, 
N. Y. 19. Available in quantity without cost, 
for staff distribution. — 
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TOMORROW'S A 
WONDERFUL DAY 


6¢E.JE who saves one life is like unto him 

who saves a world.” (Hebrew law)... 
On this basis the Zionist women of the U. S., 
through the Youth Aliyah (immigration into 
Israel) project of Hadassah* will add 10- 
15,000 “worlds” this year to the 35,000 they 
have already saved from Europe’s D. P. 
camps. Spearhead of their campaign for 
$2,100,000 is the organization’s new film, To- 
morrow Is A WonpeRFUL Day... . It is im- 
possible to sit through it without being emo-- 
tionally touched so that, although it was not 
made specifically for the purpose, it ought to 
do an effective job of fund-raising. What 
makes it particularly noteworthy, however, is 
that, though far from being perfect, it is yet 
so far good that it transcends the boundaries 
of the organizational motion picture and 
stands on its own cinematically speaking... . 
To begin with, it is the work of Helmar Lar- 
ski, noted German film producer now past 70 
years of age and living in Israel. Conceived 
and executed there, it is true documentary 
Its cast are the teachers, boys and girls of 
Beth Shemen, oldest of Israel’s “children’s 
villages. Historically it is already an impor- 
tant document because the Beth Shemen of 
this film—in the Arab part of Palestine—is 
no more: its 600 young people were moved 
in April 15, 1947, to a former British army 
camp on the Mediterranean. . . . From the 
educator and sociologist’s point of view To- 
MORROW must also command attention be- 
cause Beth Shemen, as the creation of noted 
psychologist and educator Dr. Siegfried Leh- 
man, is basically organized on his belief 
that “the force of education stems more 
from the community spirit than from the edu- 
cator.” Tomorrow also has inherent, un- 
stressed possibilities as a very effective instru- 
ment of public -relations and international 
understanding. In this connection, and unique- 
ly, it presents against their native background 
some of the customs and ceremonies of the 
Jew: as the welcoming of the Sabbath with 
candlelight and song, and celebration of the 
Hanukkah—a stirring sequence in which only 
the lighted torches of young people along the 
way of the pilgrimage to the Macabees’ 
graves provide lighting for the photography. 
. .. This aspect of the production (by S. Alex- 
ander, also an ex-patriate German film man) 
‘is not uniformly acceptable by expert stand- 
ards but becomes a matter of interest when it 
is known that extreme lack of technical fa- 
cilities were overcome by ingenuity in creating 
reflectors out of old pots and tin foil, etc. 
. . . Greatest importance of the film, how- 
ever, in view of the U. S. program for D. P.’s, 


*See “We Use Films in Our Program,” page 9. 
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is the insight it gives into the effects on these 
people of their experiences. This is done via 
the warm, human story of the 15-year old lad 
named here Benjamin, now in the army of 
Israel. . . . There are moments when the nar- 
ration, in stream of consciousness, might be 
less dramatic. There are also moments when, 
were the matching pictorial material a little 
more dramatic, less held down—for fear, per- 
haps of “harrowing”—this film might reach 
terrific heights of impact. When, for instance, 
Benjamin sees children playing barefoot he 
interprets this to mean that “here too, they 
take away your shoes.” For viewers who will 
not remember on their own there should be 
something on the picture side to recall Ger- 
man methods so that the significance of Ben- 
jamin’s observations is plain. On the whole, 


revealing; particularly in the earlier sequences 
when Benjamin arrives at Beth Shemen, ex- 
plores his new home with a wary eye for pos- 
sible exits, hides a piece of bread. “First 
thing to do is to hide away bread. It keeps, 
even if it gets hard as stone.” . . . The Ha- 
nukkah scenes are powerful and exciting; the 
children’s orchestra is poignant and stimulat- 
ing at the same time. The moment that stands 
out for the reviewer is that one in which 
Benjamin attacks the giant stone that “comes 
out like a great tooth, and when it was out, 
a kind of ache was gone.” Our one real gripe 
concerning this film is that the music is too 
loud and distracting. Perhaps something can 
be done to tone it down for l6mm. .. . 
American adaptation of the film is by Hazel 
Greenwald, Hadassah national film chairman. 


however, Mina Brownstone’s script is skilful, Editor was L. Stephen Sharff. 
45-mins. Rent $10 from Hadassah Film Library, 13 East 37th St., N. Y. 16. 


SEARCHLIGHT ON THE NATIONS 


ps the public hearings and private committee sessions of the United Nations the delegates 

of more than 50-nations are gathered together. Cameras watch what is done, micro- 
phones listen to every word spoken, for the 100-million people who cannot be present. The 
right of the public to information is a reality. There is a SEARCHLIGHT ON THE NATIONS 
that is made up of the many media of mass communication. The backstage story of how 
these operate is the beginning story of this film; then it broadens into a general world 
communications story with a U. N. reference. Natural barriers have been conquered but 
there are still others to be razed, as the desire to “forget the world and all its worries”; 
the tendency to look to the radio for escapist entertainment and to the newspaper for the 
sensation story that relegates U. N. news to “a box in the second section.” ... And what 
of the vast majority of the world’s peoples who have not the “ears to listen”—the native 
African, the Eskimo, the poor peasant of Mexico, India, a dozen other places? Thought 
and action depend on the number of radio receiver sets, daily newspapers, etc., each con- 
tinent possesses to keep in touch with what goes on elsewhere. Millions cannot know the 
U. N. exists; nor that it is not simply a forum of debate but a reservoir of knowledge on 
which the world can draw for peace through conquest of hunger, disease, destructive 
natural forces. Eyes and minds must be opened. All means including film used to direct 
new kinds of information for getting it to those who need it most... . As barriers begin 
to come down, people in ancient costumes and far off places, using modern methods and 
machinery, join in building for peace and a better age in which they and their fellow 
men can live in pride. 

20-mins., Produced by World Today for the United Nations Film Board. Rent 

$3, Sale $42 from Films of the Nations, 145 West 45th St., N. Y. C. 19. 
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THE MAK 


N the Middle Ages it was Church commis- 

sioning that provided opportunity for the 
artist. Today it is often “a temple of com- 
merce,” such as the Har department store in 
Kansas City for which Thomas Hart Benton 
executed the mural here photographed over 
the period of time it took him to execute the 
order. THE MAkiNnc oF A Murat begins, in 
fact, with the store’s president and the artist, 
recognized as one of the world’s great mural- 
ists, discussing the unusual proportions of the 
5x22 foot wall space above the elevators 
now occupied by Mr. Benton’s Midwest-U. S. 
version of the Greek Achelous and Hercules 


ad 


LIOT O'HARA A.N.A. paints this Long 

Island scéne in BRUSH TECHNIQUES: 
The Language of Water Colors (Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films Inc.). Points emphasized are 
making a smooth wash; preparing the brush; 
mixing colors; using several colors on a single 
brush; reproducing varied textures and shapes; 
achieving perspective; effecting hard and soft 
edges.—!I-mins., color. 


THEODORE KAUTZKY A.N.A. picks his sub- 

ject, then its best angle; DRAWING WITH 
A PENCIL, gives an on-the-job lesson in gen- 
eral design, thumbnail sketching, preparation of 
the pencil point, lines, broad masses, achieve- 
ment of striking texture values—An E.B. film 
again; I1-mins. b&w. 


is 
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theme. . . . A popular Greek hero struggles 
with a turbulent river for the hand of a beau- 
tiful princess in the original myth. In Mr. 
Benton’s striking adaptation, Achelous is the 
Missouri River; Hercules the pioneer of the 
broad and fertile Missouri Valley; the whole 
is symbolic of man’s eternal struggle to mas- 
ter his environment. . . . Having decided on 
his subject the muralist experiments in his 
studio with rhythmic designs and patterns, 
finally decides on a basic one, makes a pencil 
sketch. Third dimension effects so characteris- 
tic of Mr. Benton’s style are achieved with 
the aid of clay models; then the idea is 
given color in a small painting. . . . Details 
now become important and, noted for his 
careful preparation, Mr. Benton calls in live 
models, makes additional clays of single fig- 
ures and groups. Needed corrections are made 
in miniature on numbered and lettered squares, 
the content of each small square on the “car- 
toon” is then transferred to the final panel. 
Sharing in the excitement of creation the 
viewer sees Mr. Benton expertly mix his 
colors, watches a painting of magnitude and 


ING OF A MURAL 


strength begin to take shape and emerge after 
eight months of dreaming, planning, hard 
work. . . . A protective covering of wax is 
the last step, and the mural is hung. But not 
a single one of the busy shoppers in the 
final long shot, so far as we could see, raises 
an eye to this noteworthy piece of contem- 
porary art! Perhaps, though, that is not so 
characteristic of the store’s clientele as it is 
a fault of the cameraman. Certainly the pres- 
ence of this film in our midst should be a 
matter of active interest to educational insti- 
tutions and art appreciation groups. Unique 
in its record of this type of art and of one 
of this country’s great artists, it is an impor- 
tant as well as interesting film; is well nar- 
rated; has a background of cheerful organ 
music. 

1l-mins; color. Produced, in collabora- 
tion with Thomas Hart Benton and tech- 
nical supervision of The Calvin Co., by 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films _Inc., 
Wilmette, Ill. Sale: $100, less ed. dis- 
count, from EBF. Rent: EBF, or your 
local film library. 


Painting Reflections 
In Water 


[DESIGNED to give guidance in the repro- 

duction of mirrored reflections in water, 
one of the difficult things in painting to do, 
this film at the same time provides a valuable 
record of how Eliot O’Hara, one of this coun- 
try’s outstanding water colorists and art teach- 
ers, approaches his work. It is further note- 
worthy as being that rare thing: an art subject 
that should be used also in science classes. 
Certainly it makes for realization of how 
surprisingly much science there can be in 
art, particularly in those sequences which 
illuminatingly touch on the laws of light and 
discuss reflection vs. refraction quite tech- 
nically by means of animation, diagram and 
hinged mirrors (Mr. O’Hara’s own idea). It 
is one of the charms of this film too that, 
throughout, it contains interesting bits and 
pieces of related information (as, that every 
river has its own color). No one, having been 
exposed to it, could ever again, we are sure, 
look at either nature or a painting of it 
without more feeling for both. The more times 
you run this film the more little tricks you 
notice and became familiar with, either as 
painter or appreciator. . . . Opening sequences 
are real harbor and waterfront scenes at 


Gloucester, Mass., where peculiarities of light 
present a constant challenge to artists. As 
Mr. O’Hara tackles the problem of painting 
a group of fishing boats we see how the ordi- 
nary difficulties of reflection are further com- 
plicated by the “waviness” of water. Through 
the sharp eye of the camera, from a point 
over the artist’s very shoulder, we see him 
deal with the overall problem in broad treat- 
ment; then detail; correct irregularities; add 
finally those “trick” touches that pull a pic- 
ture together and give it character. 


ll-mins.; color. Produced, in collabora- 
tion with Eliot O’Hara, by Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films Inc., Wilmette, II. 
Sale: $100, less ed. discount, from EBF. 
Rent: EBF, or your local film library. 


> 


CARE 
OF ART 
MATERIALS 


@ Other..Art..Subjects 


FIDDLE DEE DEE—4-min. color fantasy, 
rent $2.50, sale $50. International Film Bu- 
reau Inc., 6 N. Michigan, Chicago 2. (Pre- 
view Jan./48) 


HENRY MOORE—22-mins., Kodachrome; 
rent $35, sale $250, Falcoln Films Inc., N. Y. 
19. (Preview May/48) 


LIGHT REFLECTIONS—15-mins., Koda- 
chrome, rent $7.50, sales $125, A. F. Films 
Inc., 1600 Broadway, N. Y. 19. (Preview 
Mar/49) 


MATISSE—25-min., rent $6, sale $85, Film 
Program Services, 1173 Ave. of the Americas, 
N. Y. 19. (Preview Sept./48) 


NAMATJIRA THE PAINTER—20-mins., 
color, rent $5, sale $150, Australian News 
- Information Bureau, 636 5th Ave., N. Y. 


PAINTERS OF QUEBEC—18-mins.; color, 
rent $5, sale $150, National Film Board of 
Canada, 620 Sth Ave., N, Y. 20. 


FEBRUARY 1949 


G0 far es we know there is nothing on the 

market like this film, specifically designed 
with the problem in mind of the teacher (or 
parent) whose difficult task it is to explain 
the how and why of art materials and their 
care to the young child just beginning seri- 
ously to use them. It is a boon for the child 
too who should feel free and happy, for real 
expression in the art medium, but who is 
often troubled, even inhibited, by requisite 
cautions and injunctions. Despite its stern 
title Care or Art MATERIALS puts its points 
over so serenely and in such amusing anima- 
tion that the child must enjoy it and, by 
reason of this enjoyment remember what it 
teaches. . . . Personalized brushes with won- 
derful “facial” expressions, the glue tube 
whose sharp whistle is a reminder to put his 
cap back on, are bound to remain in his 
memory, as is the little mouse that wanders 
through the film and has adventures like get- 
ting stuck in glue carelessly used. . . . Theme, 
“happy tools are the best tools”, lends itself 
naturally to development of the film’s second- 
ary but highly important incentive function. 


THE BRUSH IN ACTION 


(All sorts of interesting things can be made 
with brushes, paints, chalks and crayons, scis- 
sors, glue and paste, clay, at school or at 
home). . . . Too bad the whole is not in 
color; or the sequences at least that deal with 
clean versus messy handling of paints. 


11-mins. For rent, your local film library. 

Produced by Young America Films, Inc., 

18 E. 41st St., N. Y. 17. Sales price: $40. 
Television, apply Y. A. F. 


This is not a film for the professional but definitely a much needed one for the novice and 
beginner. Lays down no rules of procedure but suggests, indicates, advises. Stressing the use 
of the brush as a drafting tool, a rural scene including farm buildings is here reproduced 
wholly by brush work. . . . Seems to us after seeing this that maybe we too could paint, 
if only just for fun. We'll be wondering too now, any time we see a painting, what sort of 


brush was used and how it was held. 


10-mins. Rent $2.50, sale $50. International Film Bureau, 6 N. Michigan, Chicago 2; 


or 15 Park Row, N. Y. C. 7. 


WHAT IS MODERN ART? 


Some people don’t mind illustrated lectures. We don’t happen to care for them, even when 
they are in color. We don’t care much, either, for an actor (Vladimir Sokoloff) and an actress, 
even if as pretty as Neva Patterson, pretending to be an artist and a photographer. Were they 
actually such and had they demonstrated different approaches to the same subject we would 
personally have got much more out of it than from the question-and-answer game they too 
coyly play here. WHat Is Mopern Art? is unique, however, in even attempting to cope with 
the subject. It does throw off some verbal and one or two visual sparks (as when Miss Pat- 
terson’s face is so photographed as to illustrate the effect of THe Girt 1n THE. Mirror). It 
also brings paintings by Picasso, Mandrian, Dali, Davis, Van Gogh to those who can’t come 


to the Museum of Modern Art to see them. 


21-mins.; color. For rent or sale: William Riethof Productions Inc., 1176 Broadway, 


PIN-UP GIRL 


Through altering concepts of beauty, on down 
through the ages, the feminine face and form 
have challenged the artist. Yesterday’s “Duch- 
ess hanging on the wall looking as if she 
were alive” is World War II, and today’s 
Pin-Up Girt. Of prominent artists whose girls 
were at “the front”, are in the forefront still, 
-Walter Patterson is among the best known. 
This film goes along with him in his quest 
for models, poses and ideas; looks over his 
. shoulder as he works. . . . Making no pretense 
to be educational, it isn’t what the lower 
schools will want. But we submit herewith 
some facts for what they should make the 
film worth to the professional students, and to 
the general public for fuller appreciation of 
his apparently easy style: . . . Russell Patter- 
son is a graduate architect; a noted designer 
of a lot of things from women’s clothes to 
nightclubs; has had illustrations in practically 
every magazine of note; is a successful com- 


Please remember to say you saw it in FILM NEWS 


N. Y. C. 


mercial artist (those clever soap ad silhouettes 
are his); is well known for his puppets (re- 
member Hollywood’s Artists AND MopEts?) ; 
studied in France’ and has a serious reputa- 
tion as a landscape artist. 


Produced by Fortuna Films 


11-min. 


Sale, color $75; b & w $27; from Willow 
Distributing Co. Inc., 13 E. 37th St., 
N. Y. 16. 
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those already interested in ballet as an 

art form this film should give great pleas- 
ure. It is likewise sure greatly to enlarge the 
circle of ballet appreciators. Certainly it 
opened a whole new world to this reviewer, 
and sustained our interest every moment of 
its well-planned way. . . . Even before the 
inevitable credits, the curtain goes up, on the 
screen, to bring the viewer immediately into 
the intimacy of a rehearsal. Gerd Larsen and 
Alexander Grant, Convent Garden Company 
stars, are thus introduced; as are well-known 
supporting dancers, including some from Sad- 
ler’s Wells; and Robert Helpmann also, Brit- 
tain’s leading male dancer and choreographer 
who acts as narrator of this film. . . . He ex- 
plains, to being with, that a ballet involves 
music and painting as well as dancing; that 
its language is French (as “pas de bourrée”: 
“running on points,” demonstrated); that it 
is a desciplined art in which the hands are as 
important as the feet. Expression is in terms 
of five principal positions of the head, arms, 
feet. Whether men or women, dancers must 
exercise all the time: and a group is seen, 
practicing at the bar. Their exercises develop 
into the basic movements of classical danc- 
ing (bending, stretching, rising, sliding, 


Steps 
of the 
Ballet 


jumping, darting, turning). . . . Dances are 
created by arrangements of these movements 


in infinite variation. STEPS OF THE BALLET 
records the working together of Andree How- 
ard, choreographer, and the noted composer, 
Arthur Benjamin, who himself demonstrates 
on the keyboard what he has in mind for 
both the orchestra (the London Philharmonic) 
and the dancers. . . . Gradually from this 
point, scenery is set up; the ballet begins to 
build and take shape—still in rehearsal. Story 
of the particular ballet to be presented (it 
was written especially for this film) is told 
cleverly against opening night backstage 
scenes of making up, limbering up, getting 
into costume. Now dancing, music, painting 
join while the motion picture camera, record- 
ing the result from every angle close and far, 
enables greater and wider appreciation. It is 
on too bad that, as the stage lights go on, the 
screen does not likewise flood with color, for 
the presentation sequence. . . . Trial showings 
to young people reveal that this film holds 
great interest for them as well as for adults. 


25-mins. For 35mm and television: Brit- 
ish Information Services, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, N. Y. 20. For 16 mm purchase at 
$76; or rental, $7.50 from D. D. Living- 
stone, 39 East 35th Street, N. Y. C. 16. 


(COMMENCING with some highly convinc- 

ing scenes of what winter can be like, 
this unpretentious but pleasant little film 
whisks the viewer from out a blizzard into 
the lush beauty of Jamaica, largest British 
colony in the West Indies. Commanding the 
trade routes of the Indies and famous in the 
old days as a rendezvous for pirates, the island 
is now a retreat for fugitives from harsher 
climes. . . . With a skillful native at the oar 
a group of visitors start down the Rio Grande 
on a raft from Port Antonio; ride the rap- 
ids; stop in the ideal spot for a native feast, 
garnered from nature on the spot. Briefly but 
picturesquely, Jamaica Ho.ipay indicates that 
existence is & happy-go-lucky one on _ the 
island. Sports are both British and American. 
Jitterbug dancing by natitve is a gesture U. S.- 
ward but seems decidedly more indigenous to 


JAMAICA HOLIDAY 


the outdoor setting it has here. . . . Some 
information is given in the narration from 


time to time, as: “Once, Jamaica’s Govern- 
ment had to make strenuous efforts to get 
people to live here” . . . which is historically 
correct, though difficult to comprehend when 
a film like this one shows you how beautiful 
it is! . . . On the whole, however, Jamaica 
Houipay is rather more a light-touch travel- 
ogue than it is an educational subject; though 
it might well be used with beginning geog- 
raphy classes to show what this part of the 
world looks like. . . . Production is adequate, 
the musical background in good taste, the 
narrative voice distinctive for unusual depth 


and quality. 


10-mins.; Kodachrome $75; b & w $21; 
from Willow Distributing Co. Inc., 13 E. 
37th St., N. Y. 16. For rent from local 
film libraries. A Fortuna Production. 


ABC OF POTTERY MAKING 


ASSUMING you own a turning tool or know 

where you can use one, other required 
equipment should produce no difficulty. Here 
and there one wishes that the instructions 
were not quite so quick. (Solution: run the 
film over several times). One or two little 
things are not explained, as how to fix the 
wire used in cutting the clay. But this film 
does succeed in conveying the idea that creat- 
ing in clay is not so difficult after all, and 


that it is a rewarding activity. . . . Produced ~ 


in cooperation with the University of South- 
ern California College of Fine Arts, it demon- 
strates the coil method of making a simply 
clay bowl, is being used by several school 
systems. 


10-min.; b. & w. Sale, in sound at $36 
or silent at $24; rent at $2, from Bailey 
Films, Inc., 2044 N. Berendo, Hollywood 
27, Calif. 
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HERE at last is a religious film it is pos- 

sible to recommend whole-heartedly, both 
for its message content and “entertainment” 
qualities. Made by a leading Swedish motion 
picture producer under the auspices of the 
Church of Sweden and with a budget ap- 
proximating $200,000, ‘it has been enjoying 
justified popularity at Swedish box offices, 
both for its beautiful photography and _ its 
mature, moving story. Certainly I Am WitTH 
You is one of the finest religious motion 
pictures I personally have ever seen. . . . Its 
story is a simple one: a young missionary 
with his wife and child go to Africa. (The 
picture was filmed in Southern Rhodesia in 
the authentic surroundings of a mission sta- 
tion maintained by the Church of Sweden at 
the village of Mnene.) Pitted against a group 
of natives who fight his efforts to prevent the 
sale-marriage of a native girl to an aged 
suitor, a series of misfortunes causes the young 
missionary not only to lose prestige but almost 
to lose his own faith in God also. Through 
an African Christian he achieves a deeper, 


AM WITH 
YOU 


truer faith. . . . Particularly in those se- 
quences portraying tribal customs such as the 
black magic spells of the witch doctors, ex- 
citement mounts to a veritable tautness, and 
there is never a slump in the action through- 
out. The acting is superb on the part of the 
several popular Swedish screen stars who take 
the principal white roles. English dialogue is 
so expertly inserted on the sound track that 
one is rarely aware it is not the original 
speech of the actors. The fine original Swedish 
music score has wisely been retained. .. . 
First importation of a film sponsored by a 
church in a foreign land, release of I Am 
Wirn You in this country is regarded as “a 
unique experiment in the world ecumenical 
movement of Protestant churches . . . one of 
the first definitive steps to further interna- 
tional church understanding along the lines 
suggested by the World Assembly recently 
concluded in Amsterdam.” The film can be 
highly recommended to every type of church. 
I would hesitate showing it to children, how- 
ever, because of the extremely touching grief 


— for the Church — 


by Dr. Robert M. Perry 
Dept. Religious Ed., New York Univ. 


shown at the death of the missionary’s child. 
Another consideration which should not come 
up but might do so has to do with the fact 
that all the white people are sympathetic 
characters whereas many of the natives are 
not... . A fine effect, however, which will 
surely result from showing the picture in this 
country is the self-confidence it will give to 
such Christian people as are sometimes skep- 
tical about the values of Western civilization. 
Above all, the religion portrayed has a reality 
to it seldom achieved on the screen. 


75-mins. Produced by Studio Films 
(Sweden). Commercial (35mm) distri- 
bution through Rudolph Carlson Produc- 
tions, N. Y. C. For rent ($16) or sale in 
16mm through Religious Film Assoc. 
Inc., 45 Astor Place, N. Y. 3. 


In Germany Today = (Concluded) 


Facing us are some 23-million Germans. The hour is late. 


relationships, adult education through radio, our social and 
cultural agencies in action, varying jobs, our key cities, etc. 
The list is astronomical. 

In a report by the MPEA to the Army it is stated that 
“39 one and two reel subjects can be supplied (for the 
fiscal ending June 30, 1948) by the motion picture 
industry. We reached this conclusion after an analysis of 
5127 short subjects released in the United States between 
January 1, 1940 and June 30, 1948.” We have, in addition, 
many good educational and documentary films certainly. 
But we don’t have enough; and some of them are post- 
gtaduate in level. Until civil rights are understood and 

tacticed by the Germans “at their own level” our TUES- 

AY IN NOVEMBER, for instance, remains news, un- 
assimilated and even resented. 

In a state like Bavaria, the largest under our jurisdiction, 
approximately 50-percent of the population live in com- 
munities under 5000 without ready access to 35mm releases. 
The burden on our 16mm films is heavy in more than just 
the field of interpretation. What seems to be needed are 
films made under our guidance but by, for and about Ger- 
man “progress.” . . . Such films to be about improved farm- 
ing methods, new ——. concepts as practiced, construc- 
tive actions put into effect, constitutional rights, the 
functions of public servants. To re-quote: “Democracy 
demands continuing responsibility and hard work in fac- 
ing, not avoiding, current problems.” 


FEBRUARY 1949 


The problem is, reorientation from what, to what, bow? 
The 23-million members of our class in democracy must be 
taught in a compromise between two divergent languages 
varying not only etymologically but in basic concepts. Our 
students were only yesterday catapulted from their long 
time attendance in a military institute that throve on class 
distinctions, was taught by a conservative-to-reactionary 
faculty of rigid tenets . . . have been overnight into 
an international, “progressive” public school, so to speak. 

Do we, its Board of Directors at home, expect more than 
the gum-chewing habit and the memory of “sincere” neck- 
ties to linger after us, if we now yank our “faculty” home 
or allow it to deteriorate in the field? 

Where do our producers fit into the picture so that more 
films may be made which will “activate our audience” at 
home and abroad? What about our Film Councils—is this 
perhaps a problem for them? 

The Germans are themselves asking if this is “just an- 
other program the Americans have started,” 

Is it? 

For the representatives of one nation to assume, over- 
night, the job of reorientating another nation is an awe- 
some task to contemplate. But the Army’s Civil Affairs 
Division has a blueprint. Cannot the rest of us find time 
and ways to help construct the bridge? 


CAROL DENISON 
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ISTRIPS 


Edited by DR. IRENE CYPHER, Admin- 
istrative Officer, New York University 
Film Library, and Ass’t Prof., Dept. of 
Communications. 


Britain 


German Crisis 


Holidays 


HE month that brings us a number of 

holidays also brings a number of new ad- 
ditions to our library of filmstrips. From the 
increasing number of filmstrips being pro- 
duced, it would seem that this visual aid is 
a popular one that is finding a permanent 
place in our list of teaching aids; one that 
people are getting to know and to use more 
and more. . . . Which seems to us a clear 
indication that those who do use filmstrips 
must watch to see that the subjects covered 
and the method of presentation followed meet 
the standards that have been set up for what 
constitutes good visual teaching material. 

Simply because a certain type of aid is 
effective within specific subject or grade areas 
or for specific purposes does not mean that 
each and every subject under the sun must 
be illustrated or presented by means of that 
particular type of aid. The filmstrip is ex- 
cellent for showing pictures that warrant 
close inspection, slow examination, with a 
controlled rate of projection speed. This 
makes it very important that the pictures thus 
shown actually do warrant inspection and 
study; that they tell a story by means of 
adequate pictorialization; that they are clear, 
readable, interesting and worth looking at. A 
hodge-podge of pictures can be just as con- 
fusing to a child as any jumble of poorly 
selected words printed on the page of a book. 
And, last but not least, we repeat what seems 
to have become our theme song: titles should 
be short, the size of the type clear and read- 
able. If the subject shown in the picture 
needs lengthy explanation, then such explana- 
tion should be provided in a manual—not 
spread all over the picture area, to the detri- 


“Achimota College” 


ment of the picture as a visual medium that 
can be understood. After all, the filmstrip is 
a pictorial medium and pictures should be 
the center of attention. . . . This month we 
call to your attention the following: 


BRITISH INFORMATION SERVICES 
—according to its catalog now offers a series 
of filmstrips varying from 26 to 66-frames, 
in black and white, each accompanied by a 
guide. Naturally, the subjects offered deal 
with the life and government of Great Brit- 
ain, and her colonies. What interested us 
particularly is that these strips are completely 
pictorial, without titles: all explanatory de- 
tails are provided in a manual-guide. . . . Sub- 
jects we examined were: HOME OF 
SHAKESPEARE, AGRICULTURAL SHOW, 
LAND OF BRITAIN: EAST ANGLIA, 
ACHIMOTA COLLEGE, BRITISH HEALTH 
SERVICE, and BOY SCOUT MOVEMENT— 
formed in Great Britain in 1907, and this 
month celebrating its 39th U. S. birthday. 

All are distinctly “discussion filmstrips.” 
BRITISH HEALTH SERVICES, for instance, 
deals with the system set up under the Na- 
tional Health Services Act of 1946. ACHI- 
MOTA COLLEGE is concerned with the set- 
ting up by the British Government of specially 
endowed educational centers for training Af- 
rican teachers and professional people. The 
BOY SCOUT MOVEMENT does not show 
how to organize a scout troop but, in show- 
ing how the youth movement founded by Lord 
Baden Powell developed and grew, it holds 
useful ideas for scout leaders in training and 
for others interested in group activities. 


“Boy Scout Movement” 


Certain of the British filmstrips the Society 
for Visual Education (Chicago) has prepared 
for American distribution. Subject approach 
may be slightly different from our own, in 
the balance of the list. Specific items covered 


_may not always be directly mentioned in our 


own curricula. If, however, we are to live in 
“one world” we had better get acquainted 
with our neighbors’ ways of doing things, and 
this is one means of achieving such an end. 


NEW YORK TIMES’ latest issue in its 
REPORT ON THE NEWS series is THE 
GERMAN CRISIS. As usual there are two 
manuals, one for elementary and junior high 
schools, the other for senior high. This strip 
presents the division of Germany planned at 
the Yalta Conference; the factors leading to 
disagreement between the great powers; the 
economic importance of Germany to world 
industry; plans for western unity; the Rus- 
sian blockade . . . deals with Germany as the 
battleground of a cold war between Russia 
and the Western allies. 

Unquestionably these topics are of vital in- 
terest to every student in our school system. 
Certainly materials are needed to help pre- 
sent these topics to our students. The pic- 
tures in this strip could well be used for 
discussion, review, current history. What both- 
ers us, however, is how some of the pictures 
could be studied, because they are hidden 
behind lines of text; and the lines of text are 
equally hard to read by reason of being 
superimposed over pictorial details that blur 
the type. Again we earnestly request the 
NEW YORK TIMES to give thought to this 
problem. 


“German Crisis” 


RUSSIAN SECTOR 
~ 
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FILM STRIPS (Conct.) 


YOUNG AMERICA FILMS, Inc.—second 
unit in‘ the HOLIDAY SERIES. Four new 
strips are now ready: VALENTINE’S DAY, 
LINCOLN’S BIRTHDAY, WASHINGTON’S 
BIRTHDAY, EASTER. Each is in color and 
the series is good as a whole, although we 
particularly liked VALENTINE’S DAY and 
EASTER. . . . Elementary school children 
especially will find much interest in these 
two. Over pictures, for instance, of gaily deco- 
rated eggs and a perky, captivating rabbit 
it is explained that in both ancient Persia 
and Egypt an egg was the symbol of the 
universe, and in Egypt a rabbit was a symbol 
of new life. . . . The strips dealing with 
Lincoln and Washington might well be used 
with regular social studies work as well as in 
discussion of holidays. 


Mopern Teactine Aips 


Pian 
Elementary Level 


Full color film strips at 
$22.50 per set of 9 or 10. 
EYE GATE HOUSE 


INCORPORATED 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 18 


All Around the Town 
WINS MUSEUM 
ANNUAL AWARD 


THE standard of some of the films sub- 
mitted to the Fifth Annual Audio-Visual 


- Aids Institute of the American Museum of 


Natural History (N. Y. C.) by teen-age pro- 
ducers, directors, cameramen, etc., was on so 
high a level that offers were made for use of 
these films on television programs. 

This year—third for the contest designed 
to encourage senior and junior high schools 
in the research possibilities of the motion pic- 
ture and in their actual production—the “Os- 
car” winner was the Arista Film Committee 
and Biology Film Squad of George Washing- 
ton High School for Att Arounp THE Town. 
This group also received a certificate of merit 
for THe Cotorrut Lire. 

Other merit awards went to Sewanna High 
School, Floral Park, N. Y.; Evander Childs 
High School, N. Y.; and the Roosevelt 
School, Union City, N. J. Presentation was 
by Wayne H. Faunce of the Museum’s direc- 
torate. 

Marguerite Newgarden, Museum supervisor 
fo audio-visual aids, spoke at the opening ses- 
sions when there were also screened INTRO- 
bucTION TO EartH Science (David Schneider 
—Evan ler Childs H. S.); Licut anp SHapow 
(Coronet); Burpinc a Hicuway (Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica); and Lire with Junior 
(March of Time Forum Edition). Dr. Irene 
Cypher led the discussion that followed. 
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CLIFFS... 


Merger Decision 
Pends Naved Regionals 


ETTER than 80 NAVED members from 9 

States attended the Southern Regional 
Meeting of the National Assoc. of Visual Edu- 
cation Dealers held in Atlanta, Georgia, re- 
cently. 

Among items of business discussed was the 
still on-the-fire merger of ANFA and NAVED. 
Decision, expected to be in the affirmative, 
must remain pending to allow for expression 
of opinion at other NAVED regional meetings 
scheduled as follows: 

Southwestern—Dallas, Texas; February 11- 
12. 

Western—Portland, Ore.; February 24-25- 
26. 

Midwestern—St. Louis, Mo.; March 3-4. 

New England—Boston, Mass.; April 1-2. 

Eastern—to be announced. 

E. E. “Jack” (National School Supply Co., 
Raleigh, N. C.), president of ANFA and 
Southern Regional director of NAVED, 
chaired the meeting. Speakers were “Ed” 
Stevens (Atlanta); R. S. Pringle (Fulton 
National Bank, Atlanta); “Al” Schindler of 
St. Louis (pres., National Federation of Sales 
Executives); Malcolm Ewing (Jackson, 
Miss.). Local arrangements were handled by 
a committee of Atlanta NAVED members: 
George Dean (Ideal Pictures) ; Bob Maybrier 
and Wells Alexander (The Distributors’ 
Group); Marybelle Cruger and Hazel Cal- 
houn (Calhoun Co.); Taylor Hoynes (Co- 
lonial Films) ; Ed Stevens (Stevens Pictures). 


PASSPORT TO NOWHERE, moving 18- 
minute documentary on displaced persons 
is part of RKO-Pathe’s “This is America” 
series. . . . Organizations who wish to show 
this film at meetings can obtain Passport To 
Nowuere, free of charge, from the Citizens 
Committee on Displaced Persons, 39 East 36th 
Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


Museum of Natural History (Conci.) 

Some 36 producers and manufacturers of 
teaching aids exhibited. 

The Institute was well attended. It was also 
well organized and directed by Dr. Grace 
Fisher Ramsey, Marguerite Newgarden, and 
Dr. Irene Cypher. 


SOUND 
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Harry A. Monson has resigned as vice- 
pres. in charge of sales for Ampro, to become 
associated with his father, Axel Monson, 
founder of Ampro, in the firm of Senior- 
Sound Ine. . . . Screen Adettes, Inc. will 
distribute for Carl Dudley Productions (of 
Hollywood). . . GoldE Manufacturing Co. 
of Chicago has appointed H. B. (Bob) Engel 
as general sales manager for its well-known 
line of slide and film-strip projectors, also 
other a.v. equipment. . . . Religious Film 
Assoc., N. Y. C., has authorized 6 new branch 
libraries and a new major depository. .. . 
The Board of Pictorial Films Inc., subsid- 
iary of Pathe Industries, Inc., has upped 
George Bonwick to presidency of Pictorial. 
. . . Ampro’s new sales manager-vice-presi- 
dent, and assistant sales manager, are Howard 
Marx and Frank B. Rogers, Jr. . . . Radiant’s 
new slide rule screen finder, just off the press, 
is ingenious and to be had for the asking 
from its Chicago headquarters or dealers 
throughout the country. . . . Julian Roffman 
and Leo Seltzer (the latter directed First 
Steps, 1948 Academy Award winner) have 
joined the staff of The World Today, Inc., 
N. Y. C., as producer-directors. . . . William 
O. Nelson, a wartime chief of the OWI Pho- 
tographic Section, has joined Pathescope 
Productions, N. Y. . . . Joseph P. Brinton, 
former public relations officer for the Ameri- 
can Field Service in Italy, has joined Film 
Counselors of N. Y. as editorial associate. 
. . . Albert Hemsing, film director for the © 
Textile Workers Union of America, and for- 
mer films officer for the U. S. State Dept., 
will conduct a course on the use of films by 
labor and management for the Film Institute 
of City College. . . . Brewster Richter, for- 
merly with Continental Can Co., has joined 
Films for Industry as v.p. in charge of 
sales. . . . Encyclopaedia Britannica has 
named Claude E. Brock a regional manager 
with headquarters in Atlanta; appointed D. 
R. Dragstrem of Fairmount as district man- 
ager for Indiana; made Hal Kopel an asso- 
ciate in research and production. . . . Bill 
Wilson, formerly with J. Walter Thompson 
advertising agency, now operating Internation- | 
al Associates, N. Y. C., has been appointed 
by Crawley Films of Canada to represent 
their U. S. interests, film and television-wise. 
... Allied Independent Producers, recently 
organized on the Coast, will utilize the serv- 
ices of Miss Mary Shaver, press representa- 
tive of Bailey Films Inc., for joint publicity 
projects. . . . Roslyn Applebaum, formerly 
a partner in Film Pro-Services, has sold out 
her interest; is now assistant in distribution 
to Mr. B. Seligman of the United Nations at 
Lake Success. Mr. Seligman is presently in 
Europe on U. N. business, is expected to re- 
turn in April, 
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THE FILM COUNCIL CORNER 


Film and You 


THs first-rate film should prove a definite 

asset to the growing film council move- 
ment; has been endorsed, in fact, by the 
Film Council of America “to stimulate inter- 
est in the film council movement.” Designed 
to show the functions of a film council, and 
aimed at those who may only be familiar 
with the entertainment screen, Fitm anp You 
opens with an effective introduction to the 
many kinds of motion picture there are, and 
diversified uses for them. These sequences are 
smoothly done and should thaw most audi- 
ences. . . . Then, following a logical and 
effective pattern, the picture shows how first 
one group in a community feels the need for 
films in its activities, runs head on into the 
familiar problems of securing them, of pro- 
jection expenses, etc.; and finally reaches out 
to other community groups for help. The 
vital service a film council can provide for 
an entire community is thus vividly shown 
and heavily underscored. 

By and large successful in its goal of point- 
ing up the relationship between films, film 
councils, and community life, the picture has 
two drawbacks which should be noted. A very 
minor one from the standpoint of U. S. audi- 
ences is, that the Film Council of America 
does not provide the services of an expert to 


Mark Your Calendar 


PRIL will be celebrated as Firm Councit 
MonrTH ‘with cermonies sponsored by the 
community film councils in well over 100 
American cities and towns, it has been an- 
nounced by L. C. Larson (Indiana Univer- 
sity), chairman of the FCA Board of Trustees. 
A diversity of programs and special events 
will be held by audio-visual educational ex- 
perts, librarians and all interested in infor- 
mational film materials. According to Glen 
Burch, executive director, programs for com- 
munity council participation in Counci 
Mont will be prepared by FCA national 
headquarters (6 West Ontario St., Chicago) ; 
and other organizations throughout the coun- 
try—civic, service, business, educational reli- 
gious—are invited to cooperate. 


Newcomer 


EW chairman of the newly-formed Phila- 

delphia Film Council is Paul E. Long, 
Assistant Director of Visual Education for the 
Philadelphia Board of Education. Guest 
speakers at the organization meeting were C. 
Scott Fletcher, President of EB Films and 
Chairman of the Finance Committee of FCA, 
and Walter D. Fuller, President of the Curtis 
Publishing Co. and also of the Farm Film 
Foundation. 


help a community establish a film council as 
is done in Canada. This slight handicap will 
probably be taken care of by a leader which 
Film Council of America -plans to provide. 
. . . A more serious fault in this reviewer's 
opinion is the film’s possibly excessive em- 
phasis on the importance of films and film 
councils in activating community life. Per- 
haps this is forgiveable since the picture is 
obviously trying to promote their importance. 
However, pushing film’s best foot forward so 
successfully and vigorously as does FILM AND 
You may in the long run react unfavorably 
toward a thorough and balanced assimilation 
of films in the community. One sequence in 
particular conveys the impression, at least to 
this reviewer, that a community was well- 


nigh revolutionized after a film screening. © 


Maybe it happened somewhere once, but that 
it is typical seems pretty doubtful. 

Since the importance of film in relation to 
community action was stressed it would have 
seemed appropriate to give a little more at- 
tention to some of the verities that still hold 
for group performance: the need for alert, 
energetic leadership; smart publicity, willing 
legs and hands for the necessary and often 
dull work that distinguishes good and lasting 
community achievement. That films have a 
vital role to play in the commmunity process 
none denies. Just what the precise role is 
has not yet been defined. This reviewer would 
hazard the guess that film in relation to 
community action is an unrivalled means for 


HOW TO OBTAIN AND SCREEN 
FILMS FOR COMMUNITY USE by Cecile 
Starr of the Princeton Film Center—Second 
of a series of eight pamphlets in preparation 
by the Film Council of America. (First was 
How to Form a Firm Counci by Glen 
Burch, reviewed in the December issue of 
Fitm News.) The author strongly recom- 
mends that each film council explore the re- 
sources of the community before sending for 
films from national distributors and the pam- 
phlet is organized around this basic principle. 
Section headings which indicate the content 
are: How to Get InrormMaATION Fits, 
Wuere To Get Fitms ror RENTAL or Loan, 
Some Nearsy Firm Acencies, How to PLan 
Community Screenincs, THREE STEPS TO 
Community Screenincs. . . . Simple and 
clear in organization and content, this pam- 
phlet proffers much helpful advice obviously 
based on practical experience; is a first aid 
for program planners of community film show- 
ings.—Copies are available for 15 cents each 
from the Film Council of America, 6 West 
Ontario Street, Chicago 10, Ill. 


RS. ALINE LEGG, who has been execu- 

tive secretary at Chicago headquarters of 

the Flim Council of America since its incep- 

tion, resigned her post as of February 1. Her 
future plans have not been announced. 


NANCY EDWARDS 


Editor 


arousing thinking and initiating action. Fi.m 
aNp You tends to minimize the other impor- 
tant ingredients in the community process, 
particularly the crucial face-to-face activity 
which must occur in abundance before, during 
and after a film screening if maximum effect 
from every standpoint is sought. The phenom- 
enal rise of this mass media of communication 
has unfortunately given circulation to an 
over-evaluation of their importance. Latest 
research gives greater value to the role of 
face-to-face relations in influencing the indi- 
vidual directly, the community activity 
through him, than it gives to the press, radio 
and films. 


20-mins.; $27.50 from National Film 
Board of Canada, 620 5th Ave., N. Y. 
20; or 400 W. Madison, Chicago. 


A NEW FILM 
Presented by the 


UNITED NATIONS 


Film Board 
Released Through 


FILMS of tHe © 


NATIONS, Inc. 


(A non-profit membership organization) 


Each day, all day( the searchlight of 
press, radio and film is focused on the 
nations of the world. Wherever peoples 
speak to peoples where no speech was 
before—they see the great hope of all 
mankind—one world. 


“Searchlight on the Nations” 


16mm b/w sound, 2 reel 
Rental $3.00 single day 
Sale $42.00 list 


Exclusively Distributed by 
ah St. YORK ; 
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THIS AME 


LETTER TO A REBEL 


Walter Winchell says: “It’s a short sub- 
ject—just 17 minutes—but in that brief 
time it tells a whale of a story about 
America, about our freedoms and ideals 
and aspirations, about our people’s capi- 
talism in action. I think it will give 
every American a lift. It packs a wal- 
lop.” 


COURTSHIP TO COURTHOUSE 


The rising divorce rate is becoming one 
of the most vital’ problems affecting 
American life today. 


HIGHWAY MANIA 


Points out many of the problems of CHILDREN'S VILLAGE 


traffic control, makes suggestions to Dobb's boys 

receive a fighting chance to become 
good citizens. 

WHITE HOUSE TVA ; 

A pictorial trip through the Presiden- History-making results of the Tennessee 

tial mansion, and views of early events Valley Authority—the richer and better 


in its history. life for the people. 


Average running time 18 -minutes. 


BUREAU of COMMUNICATION 


13 East 37th Street 


Rental $3.50 


RICA 


10 important RKO documentary films now available for rental to schools, trade unions, and industrial groups 


NORTHERN RAMPART 


Here is the complete and timely story 
of America’s last frontier — Alaska, a 
keystone of national defense and a 
storehouse of national resources. Larger 
than Texas, Alaska’s wilderness is yield- 
ing fortunes to 20th Century pioneers. 


TREASURE HOUSE 
The strange story behind the Smith- 


sonian Institution, the wonderland of 
science. 


1 AM AN ALCOHOLIC 
Steps taken by members of Alcoholics 


Anonymous to save those who cannot 
drink without becoming invalids. 


NEW AMERICANS 


Adventures of a typical refugee from 
the time he arrives in the U. S. until 
he becomes a citizen. 


RESEARCH, INC. 


New York 16, N. Y. 


"The kind of tool that will definitely help a teacher 
to visual explanation of arithmetic facts.” 


—FILM NEWS 


The Hughes Circle Club Kit is a 
three-way approach to basic arithme- 
the aimed at focussing the child’s 
entire iences through visual, 
tactual and auditory channels. It in- 
cludes use of demonstration color 
cards, a manual, charts, and film 
and endorsed by leading educators. 


For Complete Information Write 


Hughes Educational Kits 


1640 Connecticut Ave., Wash, DX. 


Complete Kit, $25.00 
Filmstrips only, $2.00 
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PICTURE IN YOUR MIND 


A New Film by PHILIP STAPP 
Who Made BOUNDARY LINES 
Will Be Released May Ist by 


Julien Bryan-International Film Foundation 
1600 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 
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‘*Mom! We had sound movies right 
in our room this morning, and 
ran the projector !"’ 


‘We had movies in our room, 
too! All about Eskimos. 
Do you know...” 


REVERE BRINGS MORE SOUND MOVIES 


TO MORE STUDENTS 


A new era in visual education has been born! With the 
advent of Revere Sound Projector at only $299.50, schools 
no longer are compelled to revolve their visual instruction 
programs around a single projector. Films now can be 

- shown in the individual classrooms, coordinating them 
more closely with textbook assignments. 


Because the Revere projector is exceptionally portable 
and easy to operate, teachers can safely delegate projector 
operation to students, leaving themselves free for the 


EASY TO CARRY educational aspects of sound film presentation. 


Projector and speaker 


combined in single unit Yes, Revere has opened a new era in visual education. 
weighing only 33 Ibs.! 


Compact as a suitcase. Let your Revere dealer show you how your schools can 
enjoy its benefits. Phone him today for a demonstration! 
REVERE Camera Company + Cuicaco 16 


EASY TO OPERATE . 
16 MM Lheatve -Lone SOUND PROJECTOR 
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